


To know this Truth, but only Scripture read. r ; 7 
Is po written there in ev'ry Page ? e 
And ‘Who with fuch a Writer can engage? : 


Unlearn’d in J/ambert no Works we need 
Y 
[Who dar@&, prodigious Impudence ! to doubt 1 


( ~ His Word, and what he has affirm’d, Difpute ? 
| Vain Doétors ! And of Scepticks fure the worft, 


Shou’d Chriftians by the Church for this be Carft ? 
| The Law is indifpenfable to Love | 
God only for himfelf; woud you reprove, 

As Error, that which had it’s rife above ? 4 

By a falfe Law, which late for true has*paft, 

Wou'd you have Charity no more embrac’d, ¢ } 

but from the Book of Chriftian Rules be raz’d? ; 
Of thefe, if 1 thou’d ask the moft fevere, 


Shouw’d a Son love his Father ? ’Tis fo clear, 


* T wonder you can doubt it, he’d Reply ; ; 

| None can a Thing that proves it felf deny: 
. But if that very inftant 1 enquire, ° 
Whether a Man fhou’d Love his Heav’nly Sere ; : 


The God that’s only Lovely, only Good ? } 
» He's Pos’d, and nothing,dares on this conclude: 
rhe 





| This he’s afraid, too ralhly to decide. 


. One of thefe fage Divines, the other Day. ~ 
r ; Happen’d, by good Adventure, in my Wa,, 
» And what enfu’d, I can’t forbear to fay. 
Lively’s the Figure that | usl, tho’ odd, 
And ferves to vindicate the Caufe of God. 
~The Occafion of it was a Book we reac, 
~ And one infolted me, becaufe I faid : 
* That tho’ a Sinner has his Sins confeft, 
*.Unlefs he’s with the Love of God pofleft, ¢ 
* In vain is Abfolution from a Prieft. 
How, fays the Doctor! This is Calvini/m, 
- And thus I was with Error charg’d, and Schilin ; 
Check’d and rebuk’d---- But boldly I purfu’d 
My Plea; for well I knew, my Caufe was good. 
_ When Heav’n fhall Judge the Wicked and the Dead, 
(In thet tremendous Day the Guilty dread ;) 
| When the meek Lambs He from the Goats fhall part, 
And each Reward, equal to his Defert. 
To 


~% © Go wicked Goat, in Fires Eternal fry; - 


; 
4 


* Buc if 1 mult believe you, Sir, he'll fay 










or Severe, J 
Our Deeds within this Mortal Life declare : eat 
of their unrepented Guflt remind, 






And\afs eternal Judgment on Mankind. 
tf He, Ime you, will Judge, tome He'll cry, 
* Go Wretch, who boldly didft pretend to prore, 
* That Man fhould Afe, while he was Mortal, Love. 
* Too boldly on this Subject didi deciare, 
* Go sew to Hell, and preaeh this Doétrine there. 
* That he, who wou’d my Righteous Wrath reveaks 
© Shou’d, touch’d with Horror of his Sins, repent; 
* For Me excited by an ardent Zeal, 
* Sliou’d in his Soul fome tender Motions fecl ; 
© The Firft ot my Commands obferve to keep, 
* And Love me, like a Meek and Faithful Sheep. 


To you, when thus he drives the Goats away : 
* My Lamb, my Heritage, come hither: Thog 
* Didft never to fo poor a Paflion bow, , 

* Thou ever to this Do&rine waft a Foe, 

* With Arguments moft Orthodox didft kaow 


* To prove, that none need Loz his lacie 











—* Come, thowmy well belov’d, who cond’tt with Eafe 
4 * Perplex the Holieft Cruncils clear Decrees, 
© And by nice Subtleties their Words confound, .- 





© To make that dang’rous which they faid was .cund. 
__ * Thus, Oh,: moft ufeful Doctor, did’ft thor rree 
© Mankind from the hard Task of Loving Afe. 

© A ufelef Burthen from their Shoulders take, 

. * And the vile Yoke,which wou'd have crufht’em break. 
© Go thou to Heav’n, and crown’d with my Applaufe, 
© Go now, and to the Angels, plead this Caufe. 

6 Convince the Heav’nly Hoft, they need not Love 
<« Their God, and undeccive the Saints above. 
Thefe Words pronounc’d, if God can fay’em, I, 
Will thus, perhaps, without Offence reply. 
*Did not my Heart, les obftinate, agree, 
- * With my Mouth, always, in my Love to Thee. 
© Lord, if my Tongue has err’d, my Soul’s the fame, 
* From that, my Words, alafs! My Worthip came, 
_ To my Creator, li this Anfwer make, 
But you,who to his Bofom thus he'll take, 


7 How 











How will you in your Doétrine then perfift, 
Or Hope your Name’s in the beleftial Lift. 
without Shame, Confuffon, and Defpair, 






WilN\ou an Irony fo killing hear? 





The bittes Taunt, the dire Derifion fee, 





And look, tho’ rank’d among the Lambs, on me. 
The Do@or thought himfelf feverely lafh’d 

With this Difcourfe, both filene’d and abafh’d. 

He went, but mutter’d to himfelf: His Breaft, 





With Shame, Refentment and Revenge, poflet. 
To * Binsfeld and to Bajile Ponce, he flies, : 
Whom he thinks only Holy, only Wifes 

And with their Arguments full fraught will come, 


Tins Do&rine to refute, and ftrike me Dumb. 








* Tmo Defenders of Falfe Attrition. 
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. a, 
HE following ODE was compos’d up- 
on Occafion of fome ftrange* Dialogues 
lately publifh’d, wherein all the Great-9 

eft Writers of Antiquity are treated as Perfons ~ 
of mean Genius, Fellows of the fame Size with © 
the Chappelain’s and the Cotén’s; and wherein 

- the dathor pretending to Honour our own Age, = 

has in fome meafure Difgrac’d it, by giving —- 
an Inftance that there are Men capable of Wrie 4 
ting fuch fenfelefs Stuf. Pindar is handled ~ 
the worft of any; for the Beaurics of thar — 


Poet being extremely confin’d to the Lanes 
*¢ k 2 ous] “e's a 
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sh are very faulty ) has taken Asc 
“whatever aE Weaknef of his er- 
ding. cou’d not Comprehend. He sas ef-/ 
pecially ridicul’d thofe marvellous “Paflages, : 
Mere the Poct, t fhow a Spirit intirely be- 
Wide it felt, docs fometimes defignedly quit the 
“Parfuit of his Difcourfe; and if we may fo 
“Hay, departs from Reafon, the ‘better to enter 
Jinto.it; with great Diligence avoiding that 
= lethodical Order, and thofe exa& Connexions 
® of Senfe which wou’d take away the very Soul 
of Lyric Poetry. ‘The Cenfor I fpeak of did 
“not confider, That while he fell upon thefe 
~ Woble Boldacfles of Pindar, he gave Occafion 
, to believe, That he never underftood the Sub- 
“time of David's Plalms, wherein (if we may 
» be allow’d to mention thofe Holy Canticles in 
) the fame Breath with Things fo Prophane) 
‘there are a great many of thefe abrupt Senjes, 
Y which fometimes ferve even to convey to us 
the Divinity of "em. It is very likely, this . 
) Critic is not thoroughly convine’d of the Pre- 
- cept I laid*down in my Art of Poetry, with 
T relpett to the Ode, : 
file smpetueux fouvent marche au hazard : 
wile wn beau dejordre eft-um effet de ? Art, 


JHer generous Style will oftat Random ftart, » 
snd “bya brave Diforder fhow her Art, . 
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gible to a Man without any Tafte, 
wh&wWteems C/e/ia, and the Opera’s, as Mode 
, of the Niblime ; who thinks Terence flat, Virg 
cold, Ho%er nonfenfical ; and who, by an odd. = 
turn of Mind is become infenfible to every — 
Thing that the generality of Mankind is 
mov’d with. But this is no Place to fhow him ~~ 
his Errors; and therefore we fhall defer it to)” 
fome proper Opportunity, which may happen 
ere it be long. br 


To return to Pinpar, it wou’d be no ‘diffi- 
, cult Matrer to make thofe fenfible of his Beau- 
ties who are ever fo little acquainted’ with the 7 
Greek, But this Tongue «being now-a-days: 
retty much unknown to moft Men, and it 
bein : impoffible to fhow ’em Pindar in Pindar” 
himielf, 1 was *of Opinion I cou’d not better — 
juftifie that great Poer, than by endeavouring “_ 
to make an Ode in French after his Manner; ~ 
. That is to fay, full of Movements and Tranf= 
ports, wherein the Mind feem’d rather hurry’d 
away by the Fury of the Poetry, than guided 
by Reafon. This is what I propofe to m : 
felf.in the Ode Lam going to prefent. Ic ” 
the taking of Namur for my Subjeét, as the 
greateit warlike Action perform’d in our Time, 
and as the fittelt Matter to warm a: Poets, — 
Fancy. Ihave thrown into it asmuch Mag. ~ 
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 ¥ nent Dehra fobs. have em ~ the 
4 ‘Boldeft ‘Figures ; ; even to the Soot Star ¢ 
‘the White Plume of Feathers the King 
ponly wears in his Hat, and which ind 
afort of Comet fatal to our Enemies, who give “wr 
wthemfelves for Loft as foon as*they doe a 
‘his is the Defign of my Ode. I will not war- 

“want that I have fucceeded in it, nor dol know, 
whether the Public, who are accuftom’d to the 
» . regular Excurfions of Malherbe, will approve 
of thefe Sallies and Pindarical Extravagances ; 
» but if Ido mifcarry, I fhall at leaft Comfort 
~ my (elf with the beginning of that celebrated © 
ties of Horace ; 


-Pindarim gudlgus ftudet amulari, &c. 

| ‘i | wherein Horace gives fufficiently to unde: land, 
| That if he himfelf fhou’d attempt to reach | 
' Pinpar’s Height, he fhou’d think himfelf in 
7 Eom Danger of Falling. 


“To conclude ; there being among the Epi- 
= that follow this Ode, another {mall Ode 

‘mine, which I haye not before inferted in 
my ‘Works, I am very defirous (in order to 
i PR all Occafion of Cavil with the Prefent 
Atay ) ‘to put the Reader in. Mind, That 
Englifh whort I attack in that fmail Poem, 

urilp) ance) are thofe of Cromwell's 

f. 
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My Jikewife added-fo thefe Epigrams, a 


purl Decree, from} Parnaffus: This T 
oe toca in omler-to prevent a very 
ensus Decree, which the Univerfity follicited 











| the’ Rarliament to grant againft fuch who 
4 fhould Ygach inthe Schools any Principles but — 
~ Ariffotle’s. The Banter is fomewhat Low, and 
entirely in Law Terms. But ’twas neceflary it — 
 fhould be fo that it might have it’s a 
which was very Succefsful, and, I may fay, — 
oblig’d the Univerfity to drop the Petition they 
were going to Prefent. 1 
Ridiculum acri y Sm 4 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumqae fecat res. | 
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On the Taking of 
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Aniip 16 92. 


: L 


aH AT Learned Fury in my Berealt dues 
reign, 
And, rifing from the fam’d Cyfalian Spring, 
Like fome invading King, 


Extends its new Dominion o'er my 
Brain ? 


Sure, I behold the Sacred Nine, 
With graceful Smiles, and Air Divine ; ¢ 
Come ye Pierian Sifters, and in{pire 
My lab'ring Fancy, tune my Lyre; 
Quit Pindus lofty Hill, and if my Numbers joi. 





13 Silence, 


a] 





Without the Helly of fanning Air, 
They nod their leafy Heads, when-e er 
For LEWJS 1a Verfe prepare. 

Lo! How the confcious Groves attend, and. “em 
To fignify their jult Efteem ; 

Mov'd by the Loudnefs of my Voice, and Greatnefs ‘of 


my Theme. 


I. 


From fordid Farth, and vulgar Eyes, 
PINDAR above the Clouds does foar ; 
Thro’ Paths of Air, unwing’d before, 
The bold Dircean Eagle flies, 
Femiliar with the Stars and Skies. 
With Flames, like His, within I burn, 
And if, O Lyre, thy faithful Strings 
Can equal what the Poet fings, 
And the commanded Sounds return ; 
Then fhall thy fweet melodious Shell 
The Rizcdopeian Lute excel. . ’ 
So fhall my Magic Numbers flow, . 
That Hills and Valleys fhall applaud my Song, ; 
And Woods, obfequious, round me throng, 
And Pines and Oaks, in decent Row, 
Dance from the Mountains, where they us'd to grow. 


“JIL, O; 





Its formidable Head amid the Clovds, * 
And witiyGiganti: Pride, affeéts che threatned Sky ? 
What Yeod employ'd his Hand Divine 
In fuch a wonderful Defign? . 
Did PHOEBUS, skilful Avhiteé 
OF Trojan Walls, with Neptune join, 
And, with united Toil, the dreadful Work erect? 
On frowning Rocks, impregnable it fands : 
A Fofg the fatal PaG defends, 
I'recipitoufly deep below, 
In which the d4es and Sambre flow; 
While from above an hundred Cannons roar, 
And Iron Deaths, when-e'er they thunder, pour, 


And from their Brazen Mouths, Fire and Defiruction 
throw. 


IV. 


Ten thoufand valiant Heroes crown 
The frightfol Walls which guard the Town. 
7 Heroes like Hercules of old, 
With more than Humane Courage bold. 
Down on their diftant Enemy below, 
Terror and Death, and Ruin throw, . 
In many a murd'ring Show's 
Of miffive Flame (and horrible to tell! ) 
From their afpiring Cirade! 
They rain their Lightnings, ,and their 1iunders roar. 
14 Deftrue 
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from her burfting Womb ; 
hg is upwards blown, 
To Frighted Air and Skies unknown ; 
Whatever bold unhappy Man prefume — c 
To tread the faithlefs Ground, 
Where her Infernal Treafires open all around 
A horrid blazing Scene, 2 wide Su)phureous Tomb. 


' Le 


Had TROT, tho built by Hands Divine, 
Becn fortify'd with Walls like Thine, 
O NAMUR, were the half fo ftrong, . 
Arrides from tht Siege had went, 
More Sou!s to Pluto had been fent, 
More than ten Years been vainly fpent, 
And Helen's Rape ftill unreveng’d in Song. 
But what, or Man, or God is He, 
Whom in the midft of Flames * fee, 
Advancing with a dreadful Power, 
To thunder down thy Haughty Tower: 
At whofe Approach thy Mountains crack, 
* Thy Heroes fart affrighted back ? 
What Noife, what buflling Jumules rife ? 
_ Whar flafhing Fire around him ‘flies ? 
’ Sure, FJ OVE himfelf is in the Field, 
Ors He, who taught the World, that AZO N'S could yield, 


VI. Ie 


ea: a. vats ts 
. ’ Be A be 
It muft be He: I Know that ie. led 
Which reigns fuperiot in his Face: 
All ger a King :_ His Lightning Eyes 
Pale 3). ASS AU in his Camp furprize- 
Hetrembles, W AAU R, for Himfelf and Thee, 
With true Prophetic Fear; tho’ He 
His Dutch Battalions round Him rang’d behold, 
Thofe docil Slaves, who to His Stagdards bow, 
Who fcorn’d the Spani/b Yoke of old : 
Tho’ the Germanic Eagles, humble now, 
Have Jearn'd alefs afpiring Flight, 
And, with the Belgic Lion join'd, delight 
All under the Britannic Pards to fight, 


VIL, 


* Soon as the Name of L EWJS ftunn‘d his Ear, 


A fudden, and %cnumbing Dread 

Thro’ every Vein, like a chill Poifon, fpread, 

And all His boafiful Squadrons froze with Fear, 
To ward the fure impending Blow, 

He calls forth diftant Nations from afar; 

His Fears to Ieffen, and affift the War, 
Like an impetuous Tide, they flow ; 

“With fcorching Heat of Weftern Sbiteiers tann'd, 
Some Tagus, proud with Golden Sand, 
Sends from the Lufitanian Strand, 
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Each Climate ‘ its watiouis Sve, 
Where Boreas freezes, or where Phebws warms. 


>. Vill. ef 

But ah! What makes the fwelling Sambre roar 
Beyond the Limits of his Shore ? 

Maia’s aftonifh’d at the Power unknown 
Which fends a Winter, not Her Own. 

What Storms from fecret Magazines have drove 


~ Such Torrents, 2s ineold Decemsber flow, 


“ Defiruétive to the Fields below, 

And frightfal to the Twins above. 

See! how pale Ceres, with difhevel’d Hair, 
And weeping Eyes, and wild Defpair, 

Flies from her Kingdom to a fad Exile, 
When the Her Treafures plunder'd fees 
By Boreas, and the Hyades, 
Who with inverted Urns defpoil 

The greedy Farmer’s Hopes, the Hind’s laborious Tork 


im * 


« 
Wes; to your Fury Joofe the willing Rein, 
* Nor your colleé&ted Wraths reftrain. 
Empty, Ye Cloods, each fhow’ry Storm, 
Ye Nations, each Patialion arm, 










“Ye Princes, with nev 


. Ye Winds, ftom every blow ; 
Yer Then thall WAMU R's ing Walls to Duft 
and Rain gov 


For what can Winds, or Rain, or Hail, 
Or Flqods, or Troops, or Kings, avail 
Againft that Arm,by which Proud Spanif Ganda fell > 
The firft and faireft of his Conguefts, Lifle, 
_ With Hundreds more, too many to rehearie, 
Or too rebellious for my Verfe, 
Or too uncourtly for my Style, . 
Have witnefsd to the World, how vain a Thing 


. "Twou'd be t oppofe the Power of Heavn, or a Heav'n- 
Given King. 


X. 


Nor vain my Augury ; for lo! 
Thofe Walls, which with difdainful Pride 
Our loud Artillery defy'd, 

Begin to fagger St each batt'ring Blow, 

And al] their boafted Strength in their own Athes hide. 

Gradivas, all on fire, impetuous roars, 

And wirh a Voice tremendous breathes 
Their Ruin forth, and thoufand Deaths 
From al] his flaming Mouths he pours. 

And now, the Bombs, from direful Engines throw, 
With fadden Spring are upwards blown, ‘ 
And to the cloudy Regions fly, ° 
As if they'd form th’ endanger'd Sky, 

Or fee where broodistg Thunders lie. 
. Then 






With burfting quak the Earth, an they as 
As if they'd force ir Way to Hell ; and feare. 
With Flames unknown, the Monfters which inhabit there. 


XI. ‘ 
Where is NASSAU? and where the Bojan Duds, 
Sole Hopes of thofe once formidable Walls 
: Sure, they, will hear, when Glory calls, 
Sure, they will Jeave their Banks, and fately look, 
If e’er they Fame and Honour fought, 
‘At what a flender Price it may be bought. 
Draw near, 7¢ mighty Th wo | 
* Thofe Warlike Youths, who in your Sight 
Combat the Rocks infuperable Height, 
With Wonder and Amazement view. 
LEWIS leads on the glorious Way :° 
Nor Flames, nor Waters check his Sray. 
Like the World’s Univerfal Soul, 
He moves and animates.the Whole, 
» And shares the common Dangers of th’ important Day, 


XH, 


j Mark! how, amidit the furious Storms of War, 
( The filver Plumes, which o'er His Royal Head, 
' Uncommon Influences thed, 
Attract the gazing Eyes of All from far, 
The Standards of His Enemies affrighr, 
‘To them a Comet's hairy Lighr, 
To Usa favourable Star ! 
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: ” eSear; ae tuttes mmanding 
_, Obfequioas Victory hitialways flown, 
"And Glory, in a golden Chari wD, 

+ Attended by War's bloody God, 

Follows with winged Speed, true Friend to Boarbon's Line, . 
She does in LEWIS moft delight, 
LEWI 5, Her Darling Favourite, 

And with new Laurels loads his Brows Divine. 
XIIL. ; 
Ye Guardian Princes of Jeria’s Fate, 
Launch now your tardy Thumder, which was meant 
The Fall of NAAMUR to prevent ; 
Nor Jet your ling’ring Lightning flath eo Tate ! 
Hark ! the Martial Clarions found, 
Your Jift'ning Horfe begin the warlike Dance, 
And now your Infantry advance, 
And qnit their tented Ground. 
Come on, ye brave Confederates of Spain, 
And onward crowd to the Mchaine, 
Whofe trembling Waters never faw before * 
Such Numbers, cluftering on the Shore, 
Of armed Warriours, who appear 
Scornful of Danger, and fecure of Fear. * 
Come on ; What ftops your noble Paffage, Say ¢ 
What makes your loitering Courage flay ? 
What! does fo poor a Stream impeach your Way? 





Hither ahirtie tke of Mikipe ton, 
And the World waits the vait Event. . 
Why do you, ‘then, like Stames prow ? 
Dare you*not march to meet your Foe 3¢ 

What ftrange Misfortune do your Minds fore-bode, 
When all's a plain and open Road ? 
Wheneth’ adverfe Bank from Luxemborrg is clear ; 

What ! Does his Sight alone fo freeze with Fear ? 
Where is your vaunted Valour now ? 
Where is your fierce and threatning Brow ? 
You who were once fo bold and brave, 

Yo march from Thames and the Hungarian Drave. 

( Whofe Stream is taught to wear the 4/?rian Chain) 
You who to Spain our Kingdom gave, 
With fanguine Hopes who crofs’\d the Main, 

To pamper Flandrian Steeds on fair Letetia's Plain. 


XV. : 


Mean time, the frighted Governor retircs, 
To the laft Wall for Refuge flies, 
But Refuge the laft Wall denies, 
And doubles His Corffufion, and our Fires. 
« The Gallic Mars beftrides the Plain, 
And rides triumphant o’er the Slain: r 
With nearer Ruin threatens to deftroy, 
‘The hoary Father, and the helplef Boy, 
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Unlefs the Gassifon cémply, | . 
And wave their fuppliant Signals i in.the Sky. 
* Whar can.their muttering Pepple quelt ? 
What can the Force of France repel ? 
Pulhing with Fire and Sword our Cohorts go, 
O'er Heaps, of Stones, and broken Limbs 
Of Rotks, the dauntlefs Soldier climbs ~ 





~O'er Helmets, Sacacs, Guns, Carcaffes, the dreadfal Pomp 


ec. 


XVI. 


‘Tis done ; The candid Enfign is difplay'd, 
I heard them beat the lond Chamade, 
Our rattling Drums and Trumpets ceafe, 
And all's a calm and gentle Peace, * 

Go, ye fond Princes, whom Defire of Fame 
And Envy at Great Bourban’s Name, . 

In Arms united from the Banks of Thames, 
With thofe who drink Amftela's Streams, 

And thofe who ffom the Spanifh dber came. 
Tell it to Braffels and to Liege, 

How you were humble, idle Lookers ony 
To fee the Palms which LEW/S won, 

To fee in Smoke your vapour'd Glory gone, 

Ac NAMUR's Noble Siege. 
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* «Me Phebas sir with gentleft Fires, 
. With fweeteft Tranfports Me infpires : 
Me by the Hand Thalia leads 
Thro’ laurel'd Groves, onian Meads : 
Bears Me to the Cyftalian Well, 

Where Cio, and Her Sifters dwell : 

Me teaches with aerial Flight * 

To reach Parnajjus lofty Height. 

I know the Hills, and facred Springs, 

And all the fecret Avenues 

Frequented by the Theban Mufe 

And heated with Poetic Rage, 
Inftrusted in the Note which Flaccus fings, 

Thro’ Paths of Air I ftretch my Wings, 

Untrodden by th’ infipid Perraults of the Age. 
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A FABLE out of ZSOP. 
5 The Orv Man and DEATH. 


Poor, old Wretch, beneath the Weight 
Of cumbrous Sticks, was feen to Sweat, 


Aud Puff, and BloW, and Fume, and Fret. 
Till cir’'d at laft 5; and out of Breath, 
He fhot his Load, and call’d for Death. 
With ghaftly Face the grifly Dame 
No fooner call’d, but, at her Name, 
Like Tavern-Drawer, up She came. 
» Sir, Did you call? What would you have? 
») My Name is Death, your Worfhip’s Slave. 
Vol. IL om 
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4 


‘Teall? Quoth he: Oht- I beteech ye 
_ So far, Sweet Madam, to oblige me,| 
+ As on my Back thefe Sticks to lay, 
And your Petitioner thall Pray.  * - de 
a Es : . 
EPIGRAM. E 


The Grateful Debtor. 


: N Want (and what’s a greater Curfe ?) 
. [ He was affifted by my Purfe. 

I made a Man of him from Nought, 

» And yet have ne’er receiv’d a Groat. 
And tho’ his All to me he owes, 

His Meat, his Drink, his very Cloaths; 

He can with Bafe my Prefence bear, 





% Can on Me, without Blufhing, flare: ¢ 
7 Was ever Gratitude fo rare? 
VERSES 
we 
‘. 









VERsTeP pees the ¥ ’. Bulte “4 
ade by the Famous Statuary M. eee ; 
Tear the Germans took Belgrade. a 














° 
re Bhofd in Peace and War a-Monarch Great, 
From whom the govern’d Earth expects her 
Fate. 


Nations, his Glory, with Amazement, view, 





And own his Laws, or for Proteétion Sue. 4 
‘The Rhine {till trembles with his loud Alarms, 
His numerous Squadrons, and viétorious Arms. 
Thofe Heroes, who againft the SULTAN ftrive, 
Beyond the Bofphorus the VIZIER drive, 

A hundred Times, have been compell’d to fly, 

And feen his Lilies dim their Eagle’s Eye. 











| “WERSES tobe put under Mademoifelle de 
“Lamoignon’s Piétare. 


He Holy Maid, whom in this Piece all 
Cocleftial Virtues from her Parents’ drew. 
_ Whofe Piety was, early as the * Sun, - 
Felt, like his Heat, sieve firft his Light begun, ¢ 
And overtook him, e’er his Race was run.. 
Whofe Goodnefs fcorn’d to be confin'd to Place, 
_ Towhom the World was but a narrow Space. 
’ An aétive Love for God, and al] Mankind 
» . By Day and Night inflam’d her zealous Mind. 
Her large Eftate was fpread o’er Baft and Weft, 
And Lent out to the Poor at Intereft.’ 
Her Reft and Health the loft for them alone; 


> And, to preferve their Lives, confum’d her own. 











* — * Madamoifelle de Lamoignon us'd to fend confiderable Sums of 
e stapes to the Miffionarics bosb in she Eaft and Welt-Indics. 





A CATCH. made- a2 -Baville, wher 2 Fae ¢ 
| ! Bourdaloue mas there, = 


a L —"s 


Ow, doubly Sweet is Baville’s Air 


fo When the * chief Magiftrate is there 
To loofen and unbend his Care. ‘ 
Who jocund at the Table fits, po 
And BACCHUS, to infpire our Wits, ¢ <i; 


As our Firft Prefident admits. 


Il. 
Three Mufes in a modifh Drefs 
The Second Place to him poffefs. 
While with a Bumper + ARBOUVILLFE 
Obeys, and executes his Will. 





4 
| 
” 


Il. 

If BOURDALOVE fhould be fevere, 
And bid us, Too much Pleafure fear, i ¢ 
We anfwer, Father, ESCOBAR, 

m 3 : Does 


I 
. 













Monjewr La 
A Relasion of Mon Monet de Lamoignon’s. 
bd 





Py Does with it for 0 our Health pede, 
To quicken and inlarge our Senfe. 


Iv. 
Should he contribute to Efpoufe- Poe 
oo" , Exploded Abftinence’s Caufe, : oo 
4 Againft a Dodor fo Divine, 
He’s voted by the God of Wine 
A Heretic, if he perfift; 
Nay, what is worfe, a Janfenift. 


VERSES to be put before an Allegorical 
Romance, wherein the whole Morality of the 
Stoics was explain’ d. 


E Partifans of EPJCURUS Tribe, ~ 
oe Whofe poifon’d Doétrines you imbibe ; 
Who with unchafteft Pleafures burn, 


To Reafon’s pureft Light at laft return, 
a from the spiter x, Stoic learn. - # 


This BOOK, if well-obferv’d by wanton Youth 
Will teach them an Eternal Troth. 
se Tee he's moft- Happy, who bimfelf denies, 


Aud Pleafure in the want of Pleafure ou; a 
nT BP 


~o 


’ 








pa 


AB PIGRAM.., * Si 
Toa PuysiciaNn. 


Rs, I have faid, an cAfculapian * Sot, 
More by VITRUVIUS than by GALEN got. 
He prov’d Succeféful in the Building Way, 
Who as a Doftor always weat aftray. 


Your Pardon, Sir. My Mufe is too correét? 


Yet think not, -—~ LU B/N, 1 on you refled, © ¢ s 
tal 
A Quack you are; but no good Architelt. : 


EPIGRAM. 


To Mefieurs Pravon and eee ee who - 
both at thee fame time publifbd a ye 
Scandal againft me. 

Ome PRADON and you BONNECORSE, 
Writers both of equal Force's 





Receive the Honours which are due, + 
To your Poetry, and You. . 
m4° Poflefs y 


—_—_—__ 





* Vid. The ‘Art of Postry. Book IV. 
“FH Suppos’d t0 be Monfieur Pebraule the Phyfician, 








G -Poffefs the Place your Names demand, © 


And ever in my Writings ftand. | 


- You’ve both been long expected there i: 
. To herd with PERRIN and LINIE RE, 3 5 


EPIGRAM. 


To Monfieaer Pexraurt. On his Books 


againjt the Ancients, 


13 WHree * Emperors, as “tis in Story told ; 
Sots, Fools and Madmen, were efteem’d of 


Old: 


; Becaufe they ridicul’d, and fet at Nought, 


What PLATO, TULLY, HOMER, VIRGIL, wrote: 
You, Sir, attack thofe Chiefs of Ancient Time, 
With equal want of Wit, and no lefs Crime. 
What Name then fhould we, were you rons 
On your exalted Ignorance confer ? 


“a7 —_—_--,eooOo enn ee ee es 


* Caligula, Nero, and Adrian. 





Another on the fame Subjett. er 
Ow comes it, PERRAUVLT, 1 would gladly 
know 
at * Rathors of Two thoufand Years ago, 
Whom in their Native Drefs all Times revere, 
In your Tranflations fhonld fo flat appear - 


Pi) : 
TAys ? | 


’Tis you diveft them of their own Sublime, 

By your vile Crudities, and humble Rhyme. 
They’re thine, when faffering thy wretched Phrafe, 
And then no wonder, if they meet no Praife. 


EPIGRAM. 
"On Monfieur Pex RAurt the Phyficéan. 


Id PERRAULT that AGafine ever give 
Phyfic to me, or I his Pills receive ? 


Tis falfe and needs no Proof, for I’m alive. 











* Tully, Plato, Homer, Virgil. 


SON: — 


es thon st 


» 





big: P hy} “Nia > deve * 
SONN ET, upon « Confin of mine that died — 
~ ery young, in the Hands. of a Quack. ; 


per’: ~ oa 


g Tih young Orante, from the Cradle bred, 
: wy My tender Life in Innocence I led. =, 


Jo all her harmlefs Sports I bore a Part, 
3 Nor was I more ally’d in Blood, than Heart : 
I fhar’d in all her Joys, her Hopes and Fears, 
The Charms of Friendfhip growing with our Years, 
. Till with along and painful Sicknefs {pent, 
/ She pin’d away her Bloom in Languifhment. 
“A corfed Quack the Gordian Knot unty’d ; 
And by his Phyfic my lov’d Confin dy’d. 


How did this fadden Blow iny Heart furprize ! 
How the warm Streams lay from my guhhing 
Eyes ! 
| _ For this fon! Fa& I drew my angry Pen 
To fath it in the Face of guilty Men. 


ve 


Yes, when I fcarce had fifteen Summers told, 
1 ventur’d on the Stage, refoly’d and bold ; 
7? > f My 


* 
* . ? nd Sie bee 





_ 


ee , pik wae 


_ That an ungracious Set of Men, 





My Griefs' expofing to the World, I try’d ae Ay es 
*To ftab with Verfe this barb’rous Homicide. 9 _ 


_ Wes, dear Revenge, for his pérfidious Crime Se 
| ys the firft Demon, which infpir’d my Rhyme, fi 


. 
. . 


EPIGRAM. 


Occafion’d by fome Verfes that were read iw the 
Academy again[{ HOMER and Vixrcin 


L1O complain’d upon a Time : 
To P He#BUS, God of Day and 


Rhyme. "J 
You can’t imagine, Sir, faid She, ' 
That fuch a Thing fhould ever be, 
In any corner eof the World, 
Where e’er your golden Beams ar@hor?d, 


Should call with Tongue, or write with Pen, 
HOME Rand VIRGIL, barren Tools, 
And an infipid Brace of Fools. 

Impoffble! APOLLO cry’ : 

Tis very trae, the Mofe reply’d. 

















; Perhaps among thofe Salvage Sets, : 
| The * Hurrons, or the Hottentots ! t 
| Bt Paris: In a Mad-Houfe then? 

No: By a Pack of Learned Men. =. 
And at the Louvre it was done a 
} 3 Before the Eyes of you, the Sun. 


. 


EPIGRAM. 


¥ Upon @ Paultry Satire which the Abbot Cotin 
handed about under my Name, 


o 


- F all the Pens, which my poor Rhymes 
a moleft, 


co TI N’s is fharpeft, and fucceeds the beft. 

y : Others outragious Scold and Rail downright, 

4 With hearty Rancour, and true Chriftian Spite. 

| Bot He, a readier Method does Defign, 

Writes fcoundrel Verfes, and then fays they’re 
2 mine. 








_* The Savages of the Eaft and Weft-Indies. 


, 
~“_ 
‘ 






Another against the fame. 


. * me 
Hy fo much Pains, that, like a lating se 
. Brand, ist 


Thy Aarne fhould in my Works no longer ftand. 







f you would fhun th’ Offence of being known, 
Fear not my Writings, blot it trom thy Own. 


/ 


VERSES ¢o be put under the Pitture of r 
Monfiewr Tavernier, the famous Traveller. 


His Traveller from Paris usd to run © a, 
oe To Deli and the Rifing of the Sua. Ps 
And there familiar with thofe Monarchs grow, ; 
Who Rule where Jndus and Hyda/pes flow. 

Stil on the Banks of Ganges he’s rever’d; 
Wheree’re he came, his Virtue was Guard. 

And tho’, returning to his Native Seat, 

He thows what * Jewels ripening Suns beget, 
"Prefents to View the Wealth of Indian Kings, © 
Yet nothing equal to himfelf he brings. ’ 











* He return’d from the Indies, wish she Value of Three Milions a 
" . . 


4a. VERSES © 


ieee aid Ob to cin jag 














VERSES #0 be put under the Pidture of the 
late. Mdbfiewr Hamon, Phyfician of Port-Royal. 


Ith Knowledge , Wit and Eloquence 
adorn’d, - 


: q He fhon’d Mankind, and in the Defart mourn’d. 
h The Woods he courted, where he liv’d Obfcure; 
Laid out his Skill and Fortune on the Poor. 

In auftere Fafting Thirty Years he fpent, 

And all his Life was one continu’d Lent. 

So much his Mind did the World’s Pleafures flight, . 
“That Works of Penance were his fole Delight. 


4 ; VERSES to put under the Pitture of Mon- 
fieur de la Bruyere, before his Book, entitul’d, 
The Manners of the Age. » 


The AUTHOR /peaks. 


> : Et the Self-Lover thefe ftric Leflons learn, 
— § , And here himfelf, within himfelf Difcern; * 


Be ise ys | STANZA’: 


—- 


STANZAS. 
To Monfiewr Moutens, «pon bis Comedy, 
4 seid L’ Ecole de Femmes, or, The Scxoow 
of WoMEN, which feveral carpt at. ‘ 


’ 
pai 
1. 


— 


N vain a Thonfand, jealous Wits, 
I Hot, ahgry Critics, empty Cits, 
Prefume t’arraiga thy fineft Piece, 
Which vies with Rome, or witty Greece. 
Whofe undreft Charms do fo ingage 
As fhall divert a Future Age, 

And Sons unborn carefs the Page. 





° Il. 
O how agreeable’s the Style, ' 
' When your wife Jeft commands a Smile! 
.Not * He, by whom Numantium fell, 
Who did the Power of Carthage quell, 
| Was, under TE RE NC E’s Difguife ; 


More Solid, Witty, or more Wife. 


° 
* 


es 





—_—_—— 


* Scipio, 

















¥ We "~-) 

_ How pleafant is thy Mufe’s Troth! — 

| Thy School directs our wandring Youth. — 
“ Thy jocolar, inftrudive Lines 

. Excell a hundred, doll Divines. 


IV. 

Lt peevifh and invidious Men 

i ‘Decry the Labours of thy Pen. 

Let Valgar Critics prate; and fay 
That Vulgar Palates like Thy Play : 
"That all thy Rhimes are wondrous flat, 
~ ‘And the Difcourfe, but idle chat : 

© Yet hear for once a Friends Advice ; 
 4in pleafing much, your Error lies. 

_ If then you’d take with Ccurt and City, 
\ Be lef Diverting, and lefs Witty. 


a E PI- 





EBPIGRAM. 
Againfi an ATW EAST. 


Hile in his Double-Elbow Chair 
Young ALIDOR docs Lol) and Swear, 
No wonder if a Wretch, like me, : 
Am Objeé of his Raillery. 
Why fhould not I a Blockhead feem 
To One, who does his God Blafpheme ? 
But no Man thinks (what e’er He f.ith) 
His Words are Articles of Faith. 


Another. 


a. \ Y Friend BJ LAIN, as yefterday, 
VI Did with A44E NAGE a Wager lay. 

That there was nothing ever feen 

Againft ARNAULD by Saint Sorlain, 

Yes— fays a Bookfeller—— J know 

About fome Twenty Years ago, . 

(Proceeds the pert Marchand Libraire,) ° 

A Hundred Copies Printed were, ¢ 

1 have em all They're lafling Ware. 


Vol. IL. ? n a 





A TETRASTIC 


On the Pidture of Don QuixoTeE’s deg 
Rofinante. 


of 


Ail King of Horfes, Noble Rofinante, 
H Th’ Jberian Courfers come not in a Span t’ye, 
Who Trotting Day and Night o’er Hills and Dales, 
Did Gallop paces or elfe th’ Hiftorian fails. 


EPIGRAM. 


To CLriMENE. 


LIME NE fomething has perplext me; » 
I thought a fit of Love had vext me. 


Nay, prithee, Dear, contain thy Fary ; 


*Tis not with you I can affure you. 


£PI- 





EPIGRAMMA = < 
{n'novum Cauffidicum ruftici Li@toris filium. * 
: : 
Um Puer iffe fero natus Littore perorat, 
Et clamat medio, ftante Parente, foro. 
Queris, quid fileat circumfufa undsque Turba ? 
Non ftupet ob Natum, fed timet illa Patrem. 


Upon a Toung LAWYER, the Son of 4 Count ; 
pF Beadle. . 


Hile the fierce Beadle’s Brat does loudly 
, Bawl, 


How filent are the Mob! How fill the Hall! 

Yet think not that bis Rbetorich’s rever’d, 

“The SON is harmlefs, but the FA TH ER’s 
fear’d. 





ALTERUM, 


Ta Marullsn verfibus Phaleucis antea male 
*” laudatum. ' 


% 3 Oftri quid placeant minus Phaleuci, | - 
i. N Jam dudum tacitus, Marulle, quero: | 
f 
| Quuni nec fint flolidi, nec inficeti, 
7 Nec pingui nimium fluant Minerva. 
Tuas fed celebrant, Marulle, laudes, 
). Overfus ftolidos & inficetos ! 


On Marullus renee formerly in Phaleucian 


Verfes. 


| 4 Y Friend Afarullus, ’'m uneafie ” 
: That my poor Verfes fhon’d difpleafe ya, 
* 1 Jong have born with this Affront, 


» Bor now wou’d know the Reafon on’t. 


* Nor want they Salt, nor do they flow 

With a.dull Cadence, flat and low; 

Bat they’re in Praife of you, and therefore feem 

; “Se dull and wanting more of Flame than Fleme. 

Vers 












Vers en ftile de Chapelain, pour mettre a 
fin de fon Poeime de la Pucelle. 


A Audit foit [ Auteur dur,dont lapre & rude verve 
. 
Son cerveauteuaillant, rima malgre Minerve 5 


Et, de fon lourd marteau martelant le bon Sens, 






A fait de mechans Vers dowze fois douze cens. 


VERSES wm Chapelain’s Style, to be put at 
the end of his Poem of the Maid (of Orleans.) 
Urfe on the Wretch whofe Rage to be a Wit 
Tort’ring his Brain in Spite of Nature writ : 
Whofe heavy Strokes on Reafons Anvil thunder’d, 
,_ 2 Hammering out paltry Lines, twelve times twelve 
' . Hundred. 











[> The Poem contains Twelve Books, and each Book 1200 Verfes. 
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TREATISE 


SUBLIME. 


Tranflated from the Greek of LONGINUS. 7 


WITH - 
Critical RErcrecTions, Remarks, and 
OpsERVATIONS, 
By M. Borreau, M. Dacter, aad M. Borvin. 





', The Mafes fare LonGinus did in/pire, 
= And bleft their Critic with a Poet's Fire. 
b An ardent Fudge, that Zgalous in his Trust, 
Y + With Warmth gives Sentence, yet is always Jug; 
Whofe own Example flrengthens all his Laws, | 
And is himfelt that great SUBLIME pg drawt. — 


Effay on Criticifm, 
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Printed-in the Year, MDCCXII. 
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“ Mouficur BOLE AU's 
PREFA CB 
To his Tranflation of . be 


Lo G 1°N°U ig 
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fz ==) E little Trearife, 2 Tranflation of 
: which I now prefent to the Publick, 
1 is 4 [mall Piece which efcap'd the 
Ai Wreck that befell feveral other Books 
hee we) Pes) compos'd by Longinus. However st 
ON wee Tal 3s nor come down to us entire, fom — 
—<—— a tio” the Volitme might not at firfe 
very large, there are feveral Places defective in whae 
remains, and the Treatife of the Paffions which the Aus — 
thor wrote of ina Book by it felf, to ferve as 4 Sequel — 
£0 this, it quite loft. Neverthelefs, as disfiui’d “as it 
it, there’s enough fill to vive us a very creat Idea of the” j 
Author, ‘and make us heartily forry for the Lofs of his 
other Writings,* the’ Number “of ‘whith was not fmall.” j 
Suidas' reckons up nine, but ‘the Titles of "em are only left 
us, and thofe\too confus'dly. They were all Piects of 
B Criticifin and ‘certainly we can never fufficiently grieve 
“Vol. I. A fie 


| | 
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> 2 7  Monfeur Boileau’s Preface 


for the Lofs of thefe excellent Originals, which if me 
judge of them by this, mujt have been fo many Mafter+ 
pieces of good Senfe, Learning and Eloquence. Elom, 
quence I fay, becaufe Longinus was not [atisfy'd with 
giving us, like Ariftotle and Hermogenes, dry Pre- 
cepts without any manner of Ornament. He wou'd not, 
commit the fame Fault he laid to the Charge of Cvvilins, 
who, fays he, wrote of the Sublime in @ Lew Stile ; 
for when he treats of the Beauties of Elocution, be makes 
ufe of ail its Graces;be often employs the Figure he 
teaches, and in talking of the Sublime, és bim/elf moft 
Sublime. However he does it fo a propos and with 
Such Art that one cannot accufe him any where of go- 
ing once out of the Didactick Stile. This is what y 
got bis Book fuch a great Reputation among the Learned, 
toho have ail look’d upon it as one of the moft precious 
Remains of Antiquity on the Subjett of Rhetorick. 
Cafaubun calls ir the Golden Book, to fhew the value 
of this little Piece, which, as little as,tis, may be put 
sm the Balance with the greateft Volumes. 
Longinus’s Merit was fuch that no Man was in 
~ more Effeem even in his own Times the Phslufopher 
Porphyrius, who was his Difciple, fpeaks of him as a 
Prodigy. Jf he is to be believ’d, this Critich’s Fudg—' 
ment was the Standard of good Senje, bis Opsnion in 
Matters of Learning and Eloquence paft for foveresgus 
Decrees, and nothing was good or bad but according | 
as Longinus approv’d or condemn’d st. Eunapiys mm, 
the Lives of the Sophifts goes ftill further. He runs ouF . 
snto extravagant Hlyperboles to fhew bis Value for Lon- 
inus, and cou'd not be contented to [peak in a reafona= 
le Stele of Aderit fo extraordinary as that of thts Au- 
thor. But Longinus was xor only an able Critick, he 
was a confiderable Miniter of State, and "tis a [uffici« 
ent Panegyrick on rim to fay, he was in great Credst 
with Zenobia the famous Queen of the Palmyrenians, 
who dar'd, in Defiance of the Roman Empire, declare 
herfelf Queen of the Balt after the Death of her Huse © 
band 
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5 16 his Tranflation of Longinus. 3 


band Odenatus. She at firft plac’d him near ber Per- 
fon to teach her the Greek Tongue, but from ber Greek 
Mafter foe advanc’d him at laff to be one of her Prime 
Minifters. "Twas be who encourag’d her in maintain= 
»igg her felf in the Sovereignty of the Eaft, who con~ 
jpem Sher in Adverfity, and furnifwd her with thofe 
haughty Words which fhe wrote to Aurelian when that 
* SEmperor [ummon'd her to furrender, This Advice coft 
our Author his Life, but his Death was equally glorious 
to him and fhameful to Aurelian, to whofe Ademory it 
may be faid to be an eternal Stain, As the Death 
of Longinus is one of the mojt famous Incidents of the 
tite of that Time, the Reader perhaps will not be 
difpleas'd to fee what Flavius Vopifcus has written of 
it, &c. he tes us that when Zenobia’s Army was routed 
near the City of Emefla, Aurelian /aid Siege to Pal- 
myra, where this Prince/s had fhut her elf up, he met 
with a greater Refiflance than he expetted, or indeed 
cow’d expect reafonably fromthe Refilution of a Woman. 
Being tir'd with the Length of the Seige he try’d to 
get the Town by.Treaty. He wrote a Letter to Zenobia 
spgphich he offer’d ber her Life and « Place of Retire- 
ment Norovided {he [urrender'd wn a certain Time. Zee 
nobia, adds Vopifcus, anfwer’d rhis Letter with « 
Ahaughtine[s which ill fuited with the State of her Af= 
> fairs. She did st to terrify Aurelian, and the Con- 
tents were as follow. 

“Zenobia Queen of the Eat to the Emperor Aure- 
lian. No Body till now has made fuch a Demand 
as thine, Valour, Aurelian, ought to do every thing 
in War. Thou commandeft me to deliver my felf 
up into thy Hands, as if thou didft not kngw that 
Cleopatra chofe rather to die with the Title of Queen, 
than to live with any other Dignity. We expect 
Succour from the Ferfians, the Saracens are arming 
in our Defence, the Arenenians have declar’d for 
us, a Band of Rebbers have in Syria routed thy 
Army, judge then mint thou ast to expect me 
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‘all-thefe Forces are join’d. Thy Pride 
‘thou now order'it me to yield to thee as th 
“Lord of all things, will be abated. | ' 

' Vopifcus contixues, This Letter rather raisit 
velian’s Fury than made him afham’d. . The City.’ 
Palmyra was taken a few Days afterwards, and’ Zenc ¥ 
Jfeiz’d as fhe was flying to the Perfians all, the ne 
wequir'd fhe foould be. put to Death, yet Aurstian woul 
hot difhonour his Vittory by the Death RD Soon 
He therefore kept Zenobia for his Triumph, and con- 
tented himfelf with commanding the Execution of thofe 
who had affifted her with their Counfelss among thefe 
was the Philofopher Longinus, who was extremely lamen- 
ted. This Princefs had taken him into her Service to 








«teach ber Greek, and Aurelian condemn’d ‘him to die 


‘for writing the foregoing Letter. Zofimus the Hifforian 
gress that twas Zenobia her felf who accus'd him, 
enobia, ays he, being fiex’d, threw all the Fault on her 


Minifters, who fhe faid impos'd upon the Weakne[s of 


her Underflanding, She particularly nam’d Longinus, 
of whom we have fo many uvfeful Writings, and Aure- 
Vian order’d he fhou’d be put to Death. Zofimus goes 


on: This great Atlan fhew'd a wonderful Conftang= at: 


his Execution, :nfomuch, that at the laf ‘“Morkent he 
comforted thofe whom bis Misfortune bad touch’d with 
Pity and Indignation, 

By this we may perceive Longinus was not only an 
able Rhetorician as Quinétilian and Hermogenes, but 
« Philofopher worthy to be put in Comparifon with 
the Socrates’s and Cato’s. There's nothing in“his Book 
which is net agreeable to this Charatter. The Man of 
Honour is to be feen every where in it, and there’s 
fomething in the Sentiments which fhews not only a 
fublime Wit, but a Soul elevated very much above 
what is common; wherefore I do mot repent that I 
have employ'd forme Time ix endeavouring to explain 
and make clear this execellent Work, which, I may Say, 
has hithe?te been underftood bur by*a very few, even of 
the Leattad? -) = “. ” Wheret 
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; m iu © gy : are sr 8 ‘one 
| Latin a te Soliciarion of Manaus, bt 
dit” on account of ‘the Citic he 
', 48,” or that Death prevented him. | rie] déP 
time after was more courdgious, ahd "tis to bith’ we owe 
Latin Tranflarion that we have of this Treatife. They 
oa two others, bur fo ride and imperfett, that VE 
owe be to do too much Honour to'the Authors toname — 
*em onl, even thar’ of Petra, which is infimitely the ee 
nor perfett, for he not only frequently talks Greek*im ~ 
Latin, but there are feveral Places wherein one may Jay © 
he did not very well under{tand his Author ; not that I woud — 
Accufe’ fo lenrned ‘a Man as he of Ignorance, ror eftas ~ 
blifh my Repittation on the Ruins of bis :\ I know what iris 
to attempt firft to make an Author’s Senje clear, and F 
confefs Ins Works mas of great Ufe to me as well as Latig= — 
Bain’s and AMonfieur Le'Fevres fhort Notes. I wowd, sf 
Tr coud, excufe the Faults that may have e/cap’d me in thie 
Freach Tran/lation by thofe in the Latin, tho’ Iebave done 
my beft to make mine as exatt as it cowd be made, 'To 
fay Truth,’ P-beve. not met with a few Difficulties. ?Tis 
eafie for a Latin Tranflator to rid i 8 of a troubles — 
fome Bufine[s, evert in thofe Places that he does not une - 
rftand. He need only tranflate the Greek Word for Word, 
ut fuch in his Tranjlation as may at leaft be Suppose 
to be titelligible, For the Reader who very often has no Con~ 
% ception of the Matter, will rather take it upon bimfelf than. 
> = imagine the Ignorance was in the Tranflator. *Tws not the. 
fame Thing with Tranilations in 4 Vulgar Language, eve) 
Fy ‘Thing the Reader does not underftand he calls Non « 
fenfe, and the Tranflator alone 1s accountable for it 3 the 
very Authoy’s Faults ave laid to bis Charge, and he muf® 
in fome Places rettify him without daring to leage him im: 
any. As little as this Volume of Longinus may be, 
can't think I havemade a mean Prefent to the Publick, 
if I have given it a good Tranflaion in our Tongue, Ty 
have Spav’d nezther for Care nor Pains, however the Reader 
13 not to expelt here a timorous Verfion confin’d fervilely 
* A3 ie 






















































Rules” ve Ti ion in Por Place, ye 
FT took 4x honeft Liberty, efpecially in the Paffages 
d by him. I thought Iwas not bound to give a meer 
Fpanfation of Longinus, but a Treatife on the Sublime © 
that might be ufeful to theWorld. After all, there may pers 
haps be fome Perfons who will be fo far from approving of 
my Verfion, that they will not [pare even the Originaind exp?’ 
pect that there will be feveral who wil except agairft Lon- © 
ginus’s Authority, whe will condemn what be approves, and 
_ approve what be condemns , [uch certainly is the Treatment 
be ought to expect from the greateft Part of the Judges of 
\ tes 5 Thee Men accuftom’d ¢o the Depravity and 
 Extravagance of Modern Poets, who admire nothing but 
what they do not underftand, don’t [uppofe that an Author 
_ €an have an elevated Genius unle[s he flies intirely out o 
Bight in his Writings 5 thefe litle Wits, I fay, will not 
very much touch’d with the Flights of fed Homer’s, 
the bold Strokes of the Plato’s and Demofthenes’s, they 
wey often feek after the Sublime, in the Sublime, and 
perhaps laugh at the Exclamations, Weems -Longinus 
| fometimes makes on Paffages, which tho’ yery Sublime, 
are neverthele/s fimple and natural, and rather feize the 
Soul than dazzle the Eyes. Whatever Affurance thefe 
+ Gentlemen may have of the Clearne/s of their Undsr= 
landings, 1 beg they woud confider that this ix not 
the Work of a Learner, but the Mafter-Piece of one of the 
greateft Criticks of Antiquity, that if they dont find 
gut the Beauty of thofe Paffages, it may as well be occa- 
fion'd by the Weaknefs of their Sight as by the little 
| Luftre that ie in them, or let the Warft happen that 
@un, I advife them to accufe the Trasfaties, pct "tis 
but too true that I have neither attain’d, wor cou'd 
attain to the Perfettion of thofe excellent Originals, and 
I declare really before band, if there are any Faults they 
Fox'd come from no Body.but me. 


The 
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Thing that remains to be faid to finifh this 
| Preface, 45 to explain what Longinus means by the Su- 
blime, for as be wrote on this Subjett after Cecilius who 
had wafted almoft all his Works in {hewing what the Sum 
blime was, be did not think it neceffary for him to enter 
upon the Explanation of a Thing which had been but toe 
ich défcufs'd already. It muft be obferv’d then that 
he Sublime be does not mean what the Orators call the 
sublime Stile, but fomething extraordinary and mar 
Vellous that ftrikes ns in a Difcourfe and makes it tlew 
| vate, ravifh and tranfport ws. The Sublime Stile re- 
» © quires always great Words, but the Sublime may be found 
sn & Thought only, or in'a Figure or Turn of Expreffion. 
A Thing may be in the Sublime Stile, and yer not be 
Sublime, that ss, have nothing extraordinary wor fur- 
prifing i» se: .As for Example, The Sovereign Arbiter 
of Nature with one Word only form’d the Lights 
this is in the Sublime Stile, and yet is far from being 
Sublime, becanfe there’s nothing very marvellous in it, 
and which might not be eafily thought and expreft on that 
Occafion by awy one ; but God faid, Let there be Light; 
and there was Light, s&s an pair ibe pees Turn of Ex- 
preffion which fo well denotes the Obedience of the Crea- 
o the Orders of the Creator, that it w truly Sue 
blim’, and has fomething Divine init; therefore by the 
Sublime i Longinus muft be underftood that which 
< extraordinary furprifing, and as £ have tranflated 

it, marvellous in Difcourfe. 

~ Thave quoted thofe Words out of Genefis, as an Expre{~ 
fion the moft proper of any to put my Thoughts in a true 
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Light, and made uje of it the more willingly, becaufe this’ 


very Expreffion 1s cited with Applaule by Longings him- 
fated who under the Darknefs" pas avifin, ii g not but 
perceive fomething Dsvine in thofe Words ofethe Scri- 
pture. What then fhall we fay of ane of the moft learned 
Men of our Ave, who having the Advantage of the 
Gofpel Light, did wor find out the Beauty of thu Pafe 
Jage, but has prefuned to advance in a Book he wrote in 

: Aa Defence 
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‘to fhew bow much Chriftians oughe to 





wifttan Religion, that nus tat mi- 
fiaken in thinking thefe Words Sublime, however ¥ 
have the Satisfattion ta find there are Per[ons of as pro- 
found Erudition of another Opinion. ‘The Tranflators of 
the firft Book of Genefis sn their Preface, among feverat 
ether excellent Proofs that that Book mas dittated by the 
Holy Glioft, have mention’d this Paffage of Lapgint@, 

x convince d df». 
Truth fo clear, that a Pagan himfelf coud not if 
vers Jenfible of its Power by the Light of Reafon 
only. 

Tp conclude, when this laft Edition of my Book was at the 
Pre/s, Monfieur Dacier, who has lately given us Horace’s 
Odes in French, communicated to me {ome {hortNotes of his 
on Longinus, which are very Learned, and in which he has 
endeavour'd to find out new Senfe unknown to all the Inter- 
preters that went before. I have follow’d him in fome 
Places, and as I may be miftaken in thofe wherein I was not 
of bis Opinion, Ithoughe Icouw'd not do better than make the 
Reader the Fudge. ’Twas with this View that I put ’em 
at the End of my Remarks, Monfieur Dacier bein 
got only a Man of very great Learning and anice Critick, 
but alfo very Polite, 4 Quality by fo much the more valuaa 
ble by how rauch tw rarely to vs found with great Fran 
dition. He was a Difesple of the famous M/afieur 
Le Fevre, Father of that learned young Gentlewaman to 
whom we ave indebted for the firft Tranflation of Ana- 
creon into French, and who ws now about tranflating 
Ariftophanes, Sophocles avd Euripides into our Lan- 


Delete of she Crip Lead 


Ages 

<7. all my other Additions I let this Preface pals as it 
was in the firft Impreffion about twenty Years ago, and 
added nothing to it, bur now as I revisd the Proofs and 
had prepar’d them to be return'd to the Printer, I thought 
St might not perhaps be amifs, the better to explain what 
Longinus means by the Word Sublime, to add fome orher 
Example, which Ihave met with elfewhere, to that I quoted 
out of the Bible. While I was. thinking of it this came 

| happily 






















to his Tranflation of ~ 


} Horace. In this Tragedy, the three firft Atts of which are 
in my Mind the Mafter-piece of that Iluftrious Writer, 
*A Woman who had been prefent at the Combat of the 
three Horatij with the Curatij, but went away from 
the Place too foon and had not feenthe End of it, came 


is Song were kil'd,and the third finding he was not able to 
ake any Refiftance afterwards fled, upon which this old 
oman full of Love to bis Country, without mourning for 
she Death of bis two Sons who had dy'd fo glorioufly, 
griev'd only for the {hameful Flight of the laft, who, 
fays he, by fo bale an Altion had fix’d an eternal 
Stain on the Name of Horace, and their Sifter who 
was prefent, faying to him, What wou'd you have had 
himdo againft Three? He reply’d briskly, Die? A fhore 
An|(wer , yet there's no Body who hears the Word Die but 
es fenfible of the Herosck Grandeur contain’d in iv, which 
Expreffion is the more Sublime for being [o fimple and 
natural; and becaufe we fee that the old Hero peaks 
from the very Bottom of his Soul: If inflead of Die 
he had faid, Let him follow the Example of his 
Brethren, or facrifice his Life to the Intereft and 
Giecy of hisCountry, 4 great deal of the Force of his 
Anfwr, had been-doft, for ’tis even the Simplicity of it 
that makes the Dignity: Such Things as thefe are what 
Longinus calls rhe Sublime, and fuch Things as thefe 
that be wowd have admird in Corneille bad be been 


his Contemporary, much more than thofe big Words . 


with winch Ptolemy fills his Mouth at the begine 
ming of the Death of Pompey, to aggravate the vain 
Circumftances of a Rout which he did not fee. 


happily into my Mind;tistaken out of MonfieurCorneilles?s 


‘habdy to old Horace their Father, and told him two 
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IERIE. 
TREATISE 


OF THE 


SUBLIME 


The Marvellous in Difcourfe. 


Tyanflated from the Greex of LONGINUS, 





CH AF. TE 


Serving for a PREFACE to the whole Work. 


Al Terentianw, that when we read the 
1 little Treatife, which Cecilius Wrote 
=] on the Sublime, together, we found 

24 that the Meannefs of his Stile was 
= ¥ not anfwerable to the Dignity of 
s = } his Subject, that he had not tough’d 
pon the cher Points af the Matter, ape Pe ; 
‘ Vor 





70 U know very well, gmy dear - 


ee rea a er 


; eader, th ba a ought | 
to aim at in Writing : Belides when’ ohe treats of, 
‘any Art there are Two Things which ought to be 
 ftudy’d: ~The Firft is to render the Subje& very 

julie. The Second, which in truth I take to 

be the Chief, confifts in fhewing how ard b- 
what Meansthe Thing taught is to beacquir’'d. “*> 

Cecilius was very indaftrious about one of thefe 





ings, for he labours to thew by abundance 
ofWords, what the Great and Sublime is, as if it 
Wasa Matter of which Maakind was very igno- 


‘rant, but he fays nothing of the Means by which 
the Mind might be rais’d to this Great and this 
Sublime, he paffes over that, | know not for -what 
Reafon, as if twas a Thing entirely ufelefs. After 
all perhaps this Author is not fo much to be re- 
prov’d jor his Faults as to be commended for his 
Induftry and Defign to do well; be it as it will, 
fince you will have me write alfo on the Sublime, 
let ‘os fee if I have not, for your fake, made 
fome reafonable Obfervations on this Suhje& of 
which the Orators may make fome fort of Advantage. 

But "tis on this Condition, dear Terentianus,-that 
we fhall revife what 1 do together, and thét you 


| 


fhall’tell me your Opinion with the Sincerity which © 


ore Friend naturally owes another: For as a cer- 
tain * Sage faid very well 5 Jf there is any Way for us 
to render our [elves like the Immortal Gods, "tis to-do 
Good and {peak Truth. —7 

Forth as “tis to you I write, you who are a; 
~ Man ‘yers’d in all Parts of Polite Learning, I fhall 
- not enlarge on feveral Things which I muft elfe, 
have handled before I enter’d upon the prefent 
Matter,.to; prove that the Sublime is in effe& that 
which forms the Excellence and Sovereign Perfedtion| 


of 





| * Pythagoras. 
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*the Prize, and fill’d Pofterity with the Fan . 





hat “tis by the Sublime tha 
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®% a certain Admiration mingled with Aftonifh- 
nt agd Surprize, which is quite another Thing 






over us than we pleafe our felves. ’Tis not thus 
with the Sublime; it gives Difcourfe a certain no- 
ble Vigour, an invincible Force which ravifhes the 
Souls of al] that hear us. One Place or two in 
the Works of Poets or Orators is not fuffici- 
ent to let you fee the Art of the IJnvention, 
the Beauty of the Occonomy and Difpofition. 
This Exaétnefs of Contrivance is hardlp to be 
obferv’d in the whole Courfe of a Poem or O- 
ration; but when the Sublime breaks forth where 
it ought, it carries all before it like a Tempeft 





the Orator or Poct. ! forget that what I have 
fat, what I may fay of this kind is of no man- 


-Experience, and might opon Occafion give me In- 
ftruction ia them. 
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CHAP... I. 


Uf the Sublime is a particular Art, and of the 
Three Vices which are oppofite to if. 


¥ 
W°* muft firft examine whether there is’a ‘par- 
. ticular Art in the Sublime, becaufe fome 
Men imagine ’tis sn Error to endeavour to reduce 
at to Art and lay down Rules for it, ¥ 


- moft famous Writers have gain’d. 
their Glory; for it does not, properly - fpeaking ” 
perfwade, it charms, it tranfports and produces im 


han pleafing or perfwading only. We may fay — 
of Perfwafion, that it generally has no more Power — 


and prefents at once al] the collected Strengt of | 


ner of ufe to you who know thefe Things ‘by. . 

























i4 ATréatif of the SUBLIME. ; 
The Sublime, fay they, is born with us, and not to 
be learnt, and the only way to reach it is to 
have it given by Nature ; they even pretend that 
Nature alone ought to produce certain Works 

the Conftraint of Precepts only weaken them and. 
makes’em fo dry that they become meager and Rr: 
ther’d ; let them pretend what they pleafé, I main.’ | 
tain that if we judge rightly of Things, the Contra- 4 
ry will be evident to us. 

For tho’, in Truth, Nature never fhews her felf ~ 
more liberal than in Sublime and Pathetick Dif- ‘ 
courfes, yet "tis eafie to perceive fhe is not led away 
by Chance, nor entirely an Enemy to Art and Rules. 

1 confefs fhe muft in all our Predyétions be fup- 
os'd to be the Bafis, the Principle and chief 
, oundation ; neverthelefs “tis certain our In- 
vention ftands in need of a Method to teach it to 
fay nothing but what fhou’d be faid, and to fay it in 
its proper Place, which Method will very much con- 
tribute to our acquiring a perfect Habit of the 

Sublime ; for as Ships are in Danger of Perifhio 

when they are abandon’d to their own Lightoefs 
_ only, and have not the Ballaft and Lading ,which 

they ought tohave; ’tis the fame in the Sublime, if 
we abandon it to the Impetuofity of rafh and igno- 
tant Nature. Our Wit has as often need ofthe Bri- | 

dle as of the Spur. Demojthenes obferves fome= 4 
| where to us, that the greateft Good which can hap- 

pen to Life is to be happy. But there’s {till another which 

is not,lefs, and without which the Firft cannot fub- 

'  fift, and that isto know how to guide one’s felf with 
' Prudence; We may fay aS much with Refpe& to 
difcourfe. Nature is moft neceflary towards our are 

_” giving at the Great, yet if Art does not carefully 
» guide it, tis like a Thing that is blind and knows 
not where it goes; fuch arethefe Thoughts ; Curling 
Waves of Fire, to vomit againft Heaven, to mak@ 
Boreas his Piper, and other the like Ways of {peak 
ing 
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, ATrestife of th SUBLIME. 15 
ing, of which this Piece is full, for they are not 
Great and Tragical, but * Puffy and Extravagant. 
<All Phrafes embarraft thus, with vain Imaginations 
difturb and fpoil a Difcourfe much more than 
elevate it, fo that to take a near View of ’em an 

fing em to the Light, that which appear’d fo 
mefrible gt firft becomes at once filly and ridicu- 

us: If this Bombaft is an unfufferable Fault in 

ragedy, which is naturally Pompous and Magni- 
_ficent, how much more is it blameable in common 
Difcourfes. Hence it is that Gorgias has been rally’d 
for calling Xerxes the Jupiter of the Perfians, and 
Vuiturs, Living Sepulchers. Neither have the Learn’d 
been more favourable to Califthenes, who in fome 
Places of his Writings does not rife with Reafon, but 
tow’rs fo high that we lofe Sight of him; however I 
know none of all thefe fort of Writers fo bombaft 
as Clitarchus, he is all Wind and Froth, like a 
Man, who toufe the Words of Sophocles, Opens a wide 
Mouth to blow into a little Flute. The fame Judg- 
ment may be paft on Amphicrates, Hegefias and Ata- 
tris, thefe imagining fometimes that they are fiez’d 
with Enthufiafm and a Divine Fury, inftead of 
Thundering, as they think, only trifle and babble like 
Children. 

There’s certainly nothing more difficult to be 
avoided in Eloquence than Bomba/?; for as in all 
Things we naturally feck after fomething Great, 
and fear more than any Thing to be accus’d of 
Drinefs or Want of Strength, fo it happens, F 
know not which Way, that the greateft Part of(Men 
fall into this Vice grounded on this commom 
Maxim, , ei 

’ € 





* The Author peaks of the Puffy Stile, and quotes on thet Head 
the ridiculous Sayings of a Tragick Poet, of which shefe are fome 
Kewains. See the Remarks. 
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However it cannot be deny’d but that Swelling in. 
a Difcourfe is not lefs Vicious than Tumoars in 
the Body; it confifts of nothing but a fajfe- Out- 
fide and a deceitful Appearance, while within “fis. 
all hollow and empty, and has fometimes an Ef-’\ 
fe& quite contrary to what is truly Great, fince 4 
as ‘tis very well faid, There is nothing drier than a 
Dropfy. _* 
The Fault of the Bombaft Stile is, that it wou’d ‘ 
o beyond the Sublime; in this ’tis oppofite to the 
Buerile, than which nothing can be more mean, more 
poor, and more contrary to true Sublimity. 
What therefore is this Puerility ? ‘Tis plainl 
nothing elfe but the Thought of a School-Boy, which 
becomes cold by being too affected. All fuch fall into 
this Vice as wou’d continually fay fomething ex- 
traordinary and Brillant; efpecially fuch as carefally | 
ftudy to be pleafant and agreeable, becaufe by | 
confining themlelves too much to the Figurative 
Stile, they at laft fink into a ridiculous Affecta- 
tion. 
There’s a third Fault oppofite to the Sublime, 
and that relates to the Pathetick. Theodoret calls 
it a Fury out of Seafon, when a Man is heated with- 
out Occafion, or tranfported to Excef’, when the 
Subje& requires only a moderate Heat; indeed we 
yery often meet with Orators, who, as if they were, 
drunk, are hurry’d away by Paflions which do not 
at all agree with their Subject, but are properly 
their, own, and fuch as they brought with’em from 
School. By this Means as we are notat all touch’d 
with what they fay, fo they in the End become Odious 
and infupportable. Thus it muft neceflarily happen to 
thofe who raife themfelves ¢o tranfport and Enthu- 
fiafm, without any manner of Oecafion before fuch 
wl 
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CHAP. Il. 
*. Of the Cold Stile. 





7H Imaus is full of the Cold and Puerile Stile, of 

which we have fpoken , tho’ he’s otherwife 
a Man of fufficient Capacity, and even in fome Pla- 
ces, does not waut the Sublime: He underftands 
things well, and does not exprefs himfelf ill: His 
Fault was, that he naturally inclin’d to reprove other 


Men’s Failings; tho’ he was blind to his own ; and ~ 


fo fond of faying -fomething New, that he thereby 
often fell into the Laft Puerility. I thall only give 
two or three Examples of it, becaufe Cecilivs has 
mention’d a great many. When he would praife 
Alexander, he fays 5He conquered all Alia, in le/s time 
than Mocrates took to compofe his Panegyrick. Here’s 
uw Rare Comparifon of Alexander the Great with a 
Rhetorician: For the fame Reafon, Timens, it fol- 
lows, that the Lacedemonians ought to yield to Jfo- 
eraes; becaufe they were Thirty Years in taking the 
City of Meffene, and Jfocrates was but Ten in wris 
ings his Panegyrick. 

Further, What an Exclamation do you think he 
makes on the Arhenians being made Prifoners of 
War in IJraly ? He fays; "Twas a Punifhment of tea- 
ven, for their Impiery to ‘the God Hermes, otherwise 
call’d Mercury ; and for their having broken bis 
Statues: Efpecially, becaufe one of the Generals of the 
Enemies Army, derivd bis Name of Hermes from 
Father ta Son, as Hermoctates Son of Hermon. In 
truth, Dear*Terentignus, | wonder he had not faid 
alfo of Dionyjis the Tyrant; That the Gods fuffer’d 
Voll. IL. By him 
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30 OA Tre . SUBLIME. 
him to be driven But of his Kiogdom by Dior ard 
*Heraclides, for the little Refpett he had to * Dies 
and + Heracies, that is, to Fupiter and Hercules. But» 
why fhould I ftop fo long upon Timeus? Xenophon 
and Plato, thofe Heroes of Antiquity, bred up in 
the School of Socrares, fometimes forget themfelves, 
fo far as to let Mean and Puerile things efcape 
"em in their Writings. As Xenophon, for Inftance 5 
in the Book he made on the Republick of the La- 
cedmonians. You can no more -bear them fpeak, fays 
he, than if they were Stones. They turn their Eyes xo 
more than if they were of Brafs. In a Word, you 
wou'd fay they have more Modefty than thofe Parts of 
the Eye, which we'call in Greek by the Name of Vir- 
ins. "Twas for Amphicrates and not for Leathe 
to call the Apple of the Kye, the Virgin full of 
Modeftj. What a Thought was that! Good Gods ! 
Becaufe the Word Core, which fignifies in Greek the 
Apple of the Eye, fignifies alfo a Virgin; therefore 
all Apples of Eyes muft univerfally be Virgins full 
of Modefty ; tho’ perhaps thcre’s no part about us, 
where. Impudence difplays it felf more, than in the 
Eyes: And ‘tis for this Reafon, Homer, to exprefs 
an Impudent Man, fays,; A Alan overcharg’d with 
Wine, who bas the Impudence of a Dog in bes Eyes. 
Vet Timaus coud not fee fo Cold a Thought in 
Xenophon, without challenging it as a Theft: As if 
that Author had ftolenit fromhim. Thus he makes 
ufe of it in the Life of Agathocles. Is it nor a flrange 
thing, that he fhowd Ravifh his own Coufin, who bad 
been fust Marryd to another Man? That he flowd, J 
Say, Ravifh ber the very next Day after fhe was Mar- 
ryd? For who is theres thet coud have done fuch 4 
thing, if he had not had Virgins ia his Eyes, and not 
Impudent Apples? But what fhall we fay of Plato, tho’ 
in other things Divine, who {peaking of the Wooden 
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Plates of Cyprefs, on which the Publick Laws were 
to be Written, ufes this Thought: Having Written 
Nall thefe things, they depofited thofe Monuments of Cy- 
prefs in the Temples. nd elfewhere, when he has 
ovcafion to {peak of Walls. As for Walls, Megillus, 
fays heg I am of the fame Opinion with * Sparta, to 
fer them Jleep ongphe Ground, and never to raife "em. 
There’s fomethi€g every whit as ridiculous in He- 
rodotus, when he calls Handfome Women, Fye-fores, 
However this feems pardonable in fome Meafure, 
confidering ’tis faid by Barbarians in Wine and De- 
bauchery : But thofe Perfons don’t excufe the Mean- 
nefs of the thing, and one mutt not to tell a bad 
Jelt, run the Hazard of difpleating all Pofteriry. 








CHAP. IV. 


Of the Origin of the Cold Stile. 


LL this Affeétation, as Mean and Puerile as 
*tis, comesefrom one only Caufe, and that is 


which is particularly the Way of Writers now adays: 
For Evil comes often from the fame place, from 
whence comes Good. Thus we fee that what on 
certain Occafions, contributes moft to the Beauty, 
Grandeur, and Graces of Elocution, at other times 
is the Caufe of the Contrary , as we may ealily 
perceive in HHyperboles, and other Figures call’d /lu- 
ral. In effect, we shall in the Sequel thew, how 
dangerous ’tis to make ufe of “em. We muft now 
fcc how'we may avoid thofe Vices, that fometimes 
flide into the Sublime. Now the only way to 
Py: Ba know 
ee ee 





» There were no Walls at Sparta. 


the Sceking too much after Novelty in rani ec 
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know ‘em, is firft to acquire a Clear and Diftinge 


- Knowledge of the true Subiime, and learn to 
Judge well of it; which is not a very eafy rp 


fince to Judge well of the Strength and Weakn 
of a Difcourfe, can only be the Effeét of long Pra- 
tice and the laft Fruit, if I may fo fay, of Confum- 
mate Study: But notwithftanding gall this, perhaps 
what follows may ferve to pu@us in the right 
way to come at it. 








CHAP. V. 
Of the General Marks cf the Sublime. 


OU muft know, my Dear Terentianu:, that in 

Common Life, we cannot fay any thing is 
Great, when the Couteimpt of that very thing has 
it felf GreatnefS in it. °Tis thus with Riches, 
Dignities, Honours, Empires, and all thoit other 
Good things in Appearance, which have only a 
Pompous Outfide, and will never be thought traly 
Good by a Wife man, becaufe ’tis on the Contrary, 
uo fmall Advantage to be able to defpife them. 
From whence it proceeds, that we much lefs admire 
thofe who poflefs them, than thofe who having. it 
in their Power to poiflefs, out of a pure Greatnefs 
of Soul, reje& them. 

Ouc Judgment ought to be the fame, with refpe& 
to Poets and Orators: 1 mean, we muft be very 
careful “hat we do not take a ccrtainsAppearance, of 
Dignity, founded upon Great Words jumbl’d together 
by chance, for Sublime; for if you examine ’em well, 
you'll find ’em to be. nothing but a vain Flarws of 
Words, which deferves rather to be deffas’d than 
admir’d. 

Every 
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Every thing that’s truly Sublime, has this Pro- 
Aperty in it; when we hear it, it elevates the 
Soul, and gives it a higher Opinion of it felf; fil-, 
liug it with Joy and a certain noble Pride, as if it 
had it elf brought forth the things which it only 
heard. 

Wherefore when a Man of Good Senfe, Skilfal fa 
thefe Matters, repeats to us any Paflage of a Wri- 
ting; if after having heard it feveral times, we 
don’t find that it raifes our Souls, and leaves an 
Idea in the Mind, above even what we have heard : 
If on the contrary, when we have harken’d to it 
attentively, we find it flags and cannot fupport it 
felf, there’s nothing Great in it; "tis only a Sound 
ef Words, which {trikes the Ear, and does not af- 
feé& the Mind. . 

The infallible Sign of the Sublime, is when we 
niect with fomething in a Difcourfe, that gives us | 
a great deal of room for Thought: It muft at firft 
Hearing, have an Effect upon us, which is very 
difficult, not to fay impoffible to refift ; the Re- 
membrance of which will laft, and not without 
Trouble, be effagd in our Minds, In a Word, ima- 
gine that to be Sublime, which pleafes univerfally 
and in every Part of it. For when a great Num- 
ber of Perfons, of different Profeflions and Ages, ha- 
ving no manner of Relation to each other by Hu- 
mour or Inclination, fhall be equally touch’d with 
any Part of a Difcourfe , the Equal Judgment and 
Approbation of fo many Minds, otherwile fo, diffe- 
reat from one another, is a certain ahd undoub- 
a Proof that the Marvellous and Sublime are 

ere. ‘ 
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CHAP. VI. 






Of the Five Original Caufes of the Subtime. 


W E may affirm that there are Five Original 
or Principal Caufes of the Sublime; but 
’ thefe Five Caufes prefuppofe a common Foundation 
_ to wil, A Faculty of Speaking well, without which all 
the reft is worth nothing. 

The Firft and Chiefeft of thofe Caulfes is that Ele- 

vation of Mind, by which we think kappily on every | 
thing, as we have already fhewn in our Commenta- 
ries upon Xenophon. 
» The Second confifts in the Pathetick. ty Pathe- 
tick I mean that Enthufiafin and Natural Vehe- 
mence which touch and move. Thefe two Caufes 
are almoft entirely the Gift of Nature, and muft 
be Born with us; whereas the other threc depend 
in fome Meafure upon Art. 

The Third is nothing but a happy Turn of Figures. 
Now Figures are of two Sorts; Figures of Thought, 
and Figures of Diétion. 

For the Fourth we put Noblexe/: of Expreffion, 
which has two Parts; Choice of Words, and an 
Elegant and Figurative Didion. 

The Fifth is that which properly fpeaking, pro- 
eluces the Sublime, and contains all the others in it 
felfs veing the Compofition azd Dijpofition of Words 
with all he Afagnificence and Dignity they are capable 
ef: 


Let us now fee what there is obfervable in 
each of thefe Cafes in particular: But we muft take 
Notice e paffanr, that Cecilixs has forgotteeiome of 
"eth, and among others the Pathet.ck: If he did it, 
becaufe he beliew’d the Sublime and Parhetick went 

naturally 
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‘Rirthally together, and were never feen apart, he 
s miftaken; there being Paffions that have nothin 

the Sublime in "em; for on one Hand there’s 
fonething mean in fome of ’em, as Sorrow, Fear, 
SadnefS, and on the other, there are abundance of 
things, Great and Sublime, in which there is no 
Paffion:eAs for Inftance; What Homer fays. with 
fo much Béldnefs, fpcaking of the * Aloides 3 ' 








Their vaft Ambition to.Dethrone the Gods, 





Ofja on Pelion undertook to Pile. 











What fokows is ftill much Stronger 2 
And doubtlefs they had done it, ce. 


. 

In Profe, Panegyricks,and all Difcourfes made on- 
ly for Oltentation, have every where the Great and 
Sublime; tho’ therecommonly is no Paffion in *em; 
infomuch that thofe Orators who are moft Pathe- 
tick, are generally leaft proper for Panegyricks, and 
thofe on the contrary, who fuccced belt in Panegy- 
ricks, know little enough of the Paflions, and how 
to touch them. 

If Cecilins imagin’d that the Parhetick in general, 
did not contribute to the Sublime, and confequent- . 
y that there was no Occalion of treating of it, he’s 
again as much miftaken 3; for ] dare fay, that perhaps 
nothing raifes a Difcourfe fo much as a Fine Emo- 
tion, and Paflion touch’d a propos: "Tis indged a 
fort of Enthufiafm and Noble Fury, which ani- 
mates an Oration, and gives it a Divine Fire and 


Vigour. 
B 4 CHAP. 


* The Als were Grants this grew a Cubit in Bignefs, and an ED 


a . € 
ia Height every Day; Yhey were but Fifteen Years old, whem they 


attempted to Scale Heaven, They tid’d one anotber by the Addrefs 
Disna Ody/s, L Xie e of v ¢ 
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CHAP, VII. “ 


Of the Sublimity of Thoughts. ; 


¢ 

Hough of the Five Caufes I have. mention’d, 

A Natural Elevation of Wit, the Firft and 
Chiefeft of *cm all, be rather a Gift of Heavén, 
than a Quality that may beacquir’d; yet we ought 
as much as we can, to accuftom our Thoughts 
to the Sublime, and keep ’em always full and puff’d 
up, as we may fay, with a certain Noble and Ge- 
nerous Boldnefs. 

If tis demanded how it muft be effected; Ihave 
elfewhere faid, that this Elevation of Wit wasan 
Image of a Greatnefs of Soul: For which Reafon, 
we fometimes admire the Thought only of a Man; 
tho’ he does not {peak on account of the great Cou- 
rage we fee in him; As for Exsmple, The Silence of 
Ajax in Hell, in the * Odyffes xx. For there’s fome- 
thing Nobler m that Silence, than in any thing 
he could have faid. 

Wherefore the Firft Qualification that is to he 
fuppos'd in a true Orator, is that his Wit be not 
Creeping; indeed “tis impoflible that a Man, who al! 
his Life time has been us’d to Mean and Servil¢: 
Inclinations and Sentiments, fhould ever be able to 
produce any thing very Afarvellows,-or worthy of 
Pofterity. *Tis not likely that any, but fich ashave 
Lofty and Solid Thoughts, fhou’d make Elevated 
Difcourfes; and Great Men particularly are thofe 
that fpeak extraordinary things; as for Inftance, 
Alexander’s Anfwer, when Darius offer’'d him half 


at 








’ 
* Tis in the xi Book of the Odyfles, where UiyMes makes his Sub- 
million 10 Ajaxs bur Ajax dozs nos condefcend yo anfwer him. 
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{ jth his Daughter in Marriage. As for me 
aq faid Parmenio, If I were Alexander, I wou'd bave 
ogre of thofe Offers: And fo wou'd I, reply’d that 
Pryuce, If J had been Parmenio. Who but Alexane 
dér, could have made fuch an Anfwer? 

This was Homer’s chief Excellence; Homer, whofe 
kL Thougls were all Sublime, as may be feen by the 
ao of the Goddefs Difcord, Who, fays he, 


[ «’Has in the Heav’ns her Head, on Earth her Feet. 
For this Grandeur given by the Poet to Difcord, 


is lefs the Meafure of that Fury, than of the Ca- 
pacity and Elevation of Homer's Wit. Hefiod has 


a Verfe in his Shield, quite different from this 5° 


if he was Author of that Poem, when {peaking of 
vy the GoddefS of DarknefS, he fays; . 


A Filthy Humour from her Noftrils flow’d. 


In effect, he does not properly render that Goddefs 
Terrible, but Odious and Shocking. See on the 
contrary, what Majefty Homer gives to the Gods. 


What Space a Man can from a Lofty Rotk, 
On the Sea’s Margin, in the Air behold; 
Th’ Intrepid Courfers of th’ Immortal Gods 


Leap at a Bound, ce. lias. 5. . 

He meafures the Extent of their Leap py that of 
the Univerfe. Who is there, that when he fees 
the Magnificence of this Hyperbole, does not cry 
out: If the Horfes of the Gods were to have ta- 

. ¥en Psecond Leap, there hgd not been Space enough 
* in the World for them ? When he Paints the Com- 
bat of the Gods, how Great are his Images ! How 
Sublime is that, when he fays ; All 





ee SO ae, eee 
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All Heaven refounded, and Olympus thook. 


lig he Qe 





* And elfewhere ; . _ 


Hell at the Noife of Deptune’s Fury rofe, , 
And Pluto pale and howling ‘eft his Throne, 
Afraid the God would reach thofe Dire Abodes, 
To the Wofld’s Center with his Trident Strike ; 
And thro’ the gaping Earth admit the Day. 
Thus leave the Defart Shoars of Styx expos’d ; 
And to the Living fhew his Hated Realms, 
Abhorr’d by Men, and dreaded ev’n by Gods. 


Nias 1. 20, 


- 


ay 


There, my Dear Terentianus, you fee the Earth 
open’d to the Center, Hell is jult ready to appear, 
and the Machinc of the World about to be deftroy’d 
_ and overturn’d. To fhew that in this Combat, 

Heaven, Hell, things Mortal and Immortal; in 
a Word, all things combated with the Gods, and that 
there was nothing in Nature, but what was in Dan- 
ger. However all thofe Thoughts muft be taken 
yn an Allegorical Senfe; otherwife they wou’d 
have fomething in ’em that is Frightful, Impious, 
and little ugreeable to the Majefty of Gods. For my 
part, when I read in Homer of the Wounds, the Facti- 
ons, the Sufferings, the Tears, the Imprifonments of 
the Gods, and all thofe Accidents which inceflapt) + Snag, 
fal’em; it feems to me, that he does his <tmoft to 


make Gods of the Men, who were at the Siege of Troy ; 
an 







x 
27 
the contrary, of the Gods themfelves to 





dittpn ; for with refpeét to us, when we are Mi-+ 
fergble, we have Death at leaft, whieh is a certain 

nd to all our Miferies; whereas in reprefenting 
thesGodg in that Manner, he rather makes ’em 


. etergally Miferable than Immortal. 
e fucceeds much better, when he Paints a God 
has he is, in his full Majefty and Grandeur 5 
without any Mixture of Mortal ImperfeGtions, asia 


that Paflage, which has been taken Notice of by 
areal before me; {peaking of Neprune, he fays; 


Neptune thus marching o’er thofe Boundlefs Plains, 


Made the Hills Tremble, ard the Forefts Shake. 
ee e Tia \. t3 


And in another Place; 
He Proudly mounts on his Imperial Car, 
And with it cleaves, wheree’er hecomes, the Waves, 
When on the Liquid Plains he’s feen to march, | 
The Heavy Whale grows Light, and leaps for Joy, 
The Waters Dance beneath their Sov’raign God, 
Ard feem, with Pleafure, to Confefs their King. 
The Car thus flying, ec. 


Thus the Law-giver of the Jews, who was no 
inary Man, having had a very juft Concepti- 
Q reatnefs and Power of God, exprefles 
it in all its Dignity, at the Beginning of his Laws, 
by thefe Words; God fuid, Let there be Light; se 
, there 


ke M§n: Indeed he puts ’em in a worfe Con- — 
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» there was Light: Let the Earth be made >and | 
Earth was made. 

i Believe, Dear Terentianuws, you'll not be Gu- 
pleas’d, if I repeat here a Paflage out of our Poet, 
where he fpeaks of Men; to fhew you how He- 
roick Homer is himfelf, when he Paints the Chcra- 
ter of a Hero. A thick Darknefs had ona fad; 
den covered all the Camp of the Greeks, and hindur’d 
their Fighting: Ajax not knowing what Refolutiva 
to take on that Occafion, cries out ; a. 


Drive hence,Great God, the Night that veils our Eyes, 
And Fight againft us with the Flaming Skies. 


There’s the true Sentiment of fuch a Warriour 






8. 


as Ajax: He does not pray for Life, but not being . . 


able to Signalize his Courage in the midft of Da. k- 
nefs, he is troubled that he’s hinder’d from Fighting: 
He prays therefore in a Paffion, that Light may 
appear ; that he may at leaft dye, as became a 
Man of his Great Soul ; tho’ Jupiter himfelf was the 
Enemy whom he was to Fight with. The Truth is, 
Homer in this Place, is like a Fair Wind, which 
Seconds the Ardor of the Combatants ; for he’s 
himfelf mov’d with no lefs Violence, than if he was 
_himfelf feived with the fame Fury. 


‘Like Mars amid the Battel, full of Rage, 
_ On Fixe; when Horror all around it Darts, 
And Wselts the Foreft with Outrageous Flame: 


He Foams with Fury, @c. 
jliad. 1. 15. 


~ 


But I beg you to obferve for feverdi Reafons, ** 


~ how he flaggs in his Odyfes; where he fhews what 
-a 


—_—— 
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ordot Wit naturally comes to, when it begins 
row Old and Decline: Itthen pleafes it felf 
vith telfng of Tales and Fables. For that he wrote 
pase after the Iliads,is evident by the follow- 
Proofs. 
irft, "Lis certain there are abundance of thin 
in the Odyfés, which are only the Sequel of the 
Mistortuites we read of in the Mias; and which he 
carpf'd into the Odyffes as Epifodes of the Trojan 
Add to this, the Incidents in the Iliads are 
amented by the Heroes of the Odyffes, as _ 
sf#ftunes that were known, atid had happen’d a 
tig, time before: Wherefore the Odyffes are pro- 
rly fpeaking, nothing but the Epilogue to the 


iads. 
* There Ajax, there the Great Achilles lies 5 
fell Brave Patroclus, and there my Son; 


My Darling Son with Glory fought and fell. 

From hence it is, in my Opinion, that as Homer 
wrote his Jlias during the greateft Vigour of his» 
Mind; the whole Body of the Poem is Dramatick : 
and full of Aétion,; whereas the beft Part of the 
Odyffes is taken up with Narration, according to the 
Genius of Old Age; infomuch that we may com- 
pare him inthis laft Work to a Setting Sun, which 
yhas always the fame BignefS with the Morning 
or Meridian, but has not the fame Force nor the 
fame Warmth. In fhort, he does not talk im che 
fame Tone. We do not there meet with the Sublime 
ea - seer, wake goes on every where With an 

ual Step, and without ever {topping or repofing. 
it felf: We do not perceive chat Cecwd of Emo. 

= tions 


* Neftor fpcats thus in the Odytifcs. 


| 
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~ this kind is what he fays of the Bag, wherein eo- 
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tions and Paffions heap’d one upon another: 
mone of that Strength, and if | may fay, that VobA\f) 
lubility of Difcourfe, fo proper for Actisns mind: 
gled with fo many Natural Images of things. We 
may term it the Ebb of his Wit, which, as imthe 
Ocean, retires and deferts the Shore. He eviy 
now and thien, flies out into incredible Fanciesand 
Fables; and yet I do not forget the Deicriptions’ 
he makes of Tcempefts, the Adventures which mp- 
pen’d to Uiyfes at Polypemus's,and fome other Placys, 
which are certaiily very i ine. ror this Old Age in Ho- 
mer, is after all, the Old Age of Homer. The,’ 
Fault is, that im all rhofe Places there’s much move 
Fable and Narration than Aétion. 

I have been the longer upon this, to fhew you, 
that as 1 have already hited, thofe Genius’s that are 
Naturally mot Lofty, tall fometimes into trifling, 
when the force of their Wit begins to decay. OF 






dus enclos’d the Winds of Uh/fiss Companions, 
chang’d into Swine, which Zo:lws calls the Little. 
Crying Pigs: Such allo are the Doves which Nurs’d 
rer, as if he had been a young Pidgeon; and 
Uhffes’s Faft, when for Ten Days together, af- 
ter his Shipwrack, he liv’d without eating. To 
which may be added the Abfardities he’s guilty of, 
in his Account of the’ Death of Pevelope’s Lovers; 
for all that can be faid in Favour of thefe Fictions 
is'; they are a pretty Sort of Dreams, or if you 
will, Dreams that Fupiter himfelf need not be 
afham’d of. One thing more. that oblig’d me to 
{peak wf the Odyffes, was to let you fee, that 
Great Poets and Famous Writers,when their Wit has 
not Vigour enough for the Patherick, commonly amufe 
themfelves with Painting of Manners. Such is Ho- 1 
mer’s Defcriptlon of the Lite, which Penelope's hip 
| Fa 
y 
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Pashled in Wlyfes’s Houfe: For in truth all that 
Apcicripaiou is a kind of Comedy, wherein the dif- 
erent CIhracters of Men are Painted. 


. CHAP. VII. 
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Othe Sublimity which is drawn from Circumftances, 


ET us now fee whether there’s no other way 
of rendring a Difcourfe Sublime. I fay then, 
at as nothing happens naturally in the World, 
) without being attended with certain Circumftancese 
’Twou’d be an infallible Secret for us to reach the; 
Sublime, it we knew how to make a righteChoice 
OPtbe moft confiderable, and by connecting them 
well togefRer, form ’em ito one Body: For this 
Choic€ on one Hand, and the Conneétion of feleé& 

ircumftances together on the other, are as a Pow-. 
erful Charm upon the Mind. 

Thus when Sapho woud exprefs the Furies of 
Love, fhe gatbers* together from all Sides, the Ac- 
cidents that follow. and attend that Paffions, but 
her Addrefs appears chiefly, in that of all thofe 
incidents, fhe choofes thofe, which Denote moft the 
axcefS and Violence of Love, and conneéts them 
well together. 


Heppy! Who near thee, fighs alone for thee: 
Who hearsthy Charming Tongue, and hearslikt mez 
Who fometime find thee Tider as thou’rt Fair. 
Mt the Ged’s Happinely with her’s compare ? 
Froth 





From Vein to Vein; I feel a Subtle Flame,” 
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Whene’er I fee thee, run thro’ all my Prime, eo 
And as the Tranfport feizes on my Mind, on 
Pm Dumb; and neither Tongue nor Voice can ‘ind. “ 

A Mift of Pleafure o’er my Eyes is iptedil: bef 

I hear no more, and am to Reafon dead. - ' 
Pale, Breathlefs, Speechlefs, I Expiring lie: ¢ 
T Born, I Freeze, 1 Tremble and J. Die. 


When Nothing’s left us, we may venture All. 
Don’t you admire how fhe collects all thefe things, 
and blends ’em together; Soul, Body, ~Hearing, 
Language, Sight, Colour, as if they were fo many 
different Perfons, and all ready to Expire? See, 
with how many contrary Emotions fhe’s agitated ; 
fhe Freezes, fhe Burns, fhe’s Mad, fhe’s Wile ; fhe’s 
either entirely out of her Wits, or is Dying: Ina 
Word, we can’t fay fhe’s feiz’d with one particular 
Paffion, but that her Soul is the Rendezvous of all 
the Paffions; which indeed is what happens to all 
that are in Love. You find there, that as I have 
obferv’d, all the grand Circumftances diltinguifh’d « 
propos, and collected with Judgment, are the chief 
Beauty of her Poem. Thus when Momer wou’d 
make a Defcription of a Storm, he takes care to 
exprefs every thing that could happen moft terrible 
in a Tempeft. The Author of the Poem on the ~ 
* Arimafpians, thinks he fays very Surprizing ues 


when he cries out, - ' wo 





* A Scythian Nation. 



















igy ! Oh Rage Incredible } 
mlmen in fecble Veflels tempt the Winds; 
fat from Land upon the Waters dwell; 
Fa? following the Seas uncertain Paths, 

Tey go in fearch of Labour and of Pain: 
Theysnever know the peaceful Sweets of Eafe: 


w'rds Heav’n they look, when on the Waves 
“they think ; 

They often wring their Hands, and pray in vain: 

The Gods are Deaf, and give the Winds their 

<< _Pray’ts. ‘ 

There’s hardly any one, but will foon perceive 

this Defcription is more Florid than Great and 

Sublime. Let’s fee how Homer behaves himfelf on 


the fame Occafiop, and confider this Pallage among 
feveral others. ‘ 


AS when we view the Waves by Tempelts fwoln, 
Dafh on a Veflel which refifts their Rage 5 
The rattling Winds with Fury rend the Sails, 
The Billows foam, the diftant Thunder roars3 
The Mariner, abandon’d by his Art, : 
irs; and in each Wave expects his Death. 


Aratus thought to refine wpon this Verfe in faying, 
Vol. IL. Cc A 
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A thin flight Plank is their Defence from 


% ‘3 
But in dawbing over this Thought with KK 

Colouring, he has rendred it Mean and Trifha a 4 
whereas before it was Terrible: And by‘including | 
all the Danger in thefe Words, A thin fugke Plak is - 
their Defence from Death, he removes it ‘farther off; 
and rather diminifhes than augments it. Honk i 4 
not contented with fetting the Peril the Seanten _ 
were in, once before our Eyes; he reprefents them 
as ina Picture, on the Point of being fwallwwt 
ap by every Wave that rifes; and even on “tis 
Words and Syllables makes an Impreffion of tye 
Danger they are in. *.Archilochus ufes no other 
Artifice in the Deftription of his Shipwrack; no 
more than Demofthenes did in that Place, where he 
defcribes the Trouble of the Athenians, upon-News 
of the taking of Elatea: When he fays, ’Twas very 
date, &c. For both of ’em did nothing,-but take 
care to collect the moft important Circumftante-, 
and to avoid inferting any Mean and Superfluous 
Particulars in their Difcourfes; for that they fmell 
too much of the School: Indeed it fpoils all, to 
dwell long upon little things; and is like Piling 
Dirt and Rubbifh upon each other, to form 2 
Building. 
* See the Remarks. 










, CHAP. IX. 
Of Amplification. . 


FA Afplification is one of the Meansewhich cla . 
a Place among thofe that contribute to th 
Sublime = 















: For when the Nature of the Subjects treat- 
r the Caufes to be pleaded, require long 
iodsScompos’d of more Members than one} 
may be rais’d by degrees, and ia fucha 
ner, that one Word may {till refine upon ano- 
ther. This Artis very ufeful, either in handling 
an? Pare of a Difcourie, or aggravating, or con- 
‘Mirping, @r putting Fact in a true Light, or nfas 

ngging a Paflion. Amplification may be divided 

#Ato aninfinite Number of Species: But the Orator 
know, that not one of them is perfe‘t of it 
» if there is not the Great and the Sublime in 
; unlefg Pity is to be mov’d, or the Value of any 
hing rais’d: In every thing elfe, if you take awa 
the Sublime from Amplification, you tear, if1 may A 
fay, the Soul from the Body: In a Word, when it 
wants that Support, it Languifhes, and hag néither 
Sifength nor Motion. For the greater Explication 
of this Matter, let us in a few Words fhew the 
Difference between this Part of the Séblime, and 

at treated of in the Preceding Chapter ; which 
as I have faid, is nothing but gathering and uniting 
Sele& Circumitances together. We will now exa- 
mine in what Amplification in general, differs from 
the Great and Sublime. 











) CRA eX 
What Amplification is. 


Cannot approve of the Definitiok made by the 

ers of the Art of Rhetorick. Amplification, 
cy, 1,4 Difcourfe ‘which augments and aggran- 
dizes things. For this Definition May agree as si 
G 2 
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to the Sublime, the Pathetick, and Figures; b-# G 4 
they all give a certain Character of Grasleur to ) 
Difcourfe: However there’s a great deal of Dif \ 
ference. Aiud firft the Sublime confifts in Loftnefs 
and Elevation, whereas Amplification confifts Rua . 
Multitude of Words. The Sublime is fometimes to 
be met with in a fingle Thought; but Amplifica- . 
tion cannot fubfift without Pomp and Abundance. 
_ Wherefore Amplificarion, to give here a general bilea 
of it, is an Encreafe of Words, drawn from the pam- 
ticular Circumftances of things, and all the Topick~ of an 
Oration; which fills and fortifies it, by refting on what 
has been already faide Thus it differs from Proof, 
inafmuch as the latter is made ufe of to prove sa 
Queftion ¢ whereas Amplification ferves only to ex~ 
tend and exaggerate*. 

In my Opinion, there is the fame Difference be- 
tween Demofthenes and Cicero, concerning the Gwarm 
and Sublime; as far as we Greeks can judge of the 
‘Works of a Latin Author. Demofthenes is--Sublime 
in being Clofe and Concife; Cicero on the contrary, . 
in being Diffus’d and Copious. The Firft may, on 
account of the Violence Rapidity, and Vehemence, 
with which he bears down ali before him, be com- 
par’d to a Storm and Thunder: As for Cicero, he 
may in my Judgment,be faid to be like a great ie] 


waa . 


which Devours and Confumes every Thing that lie 
in its Way, with a Flame not to be Extinguifh’d 
For fuch is the Flame that is fpread up and dowi| 
in his Writings; and according as it advances, id 
ftill gathers new Strength. Demojthencs’s Sublime is 
doubtlefS molt proper tor Strong Fxaggerations and 
Violent Paffions: On the contrary, Abundance is 
beft, where if J may fo exprefs my felf, the Oraz 
tor would fhed an Agreeable Dew on the Minds o 


his Auditory, A Copious Difcourfe is in! 
moft fuitable to common Places, Pevorations, ‘ig’ 
reffions, 


* See the Remarks. 





CHAP. XI. 


: . 
x Of Imitation. 
return to our Subject; Plato, whofe Stile is 
‘ very Lofty, tho’ it flows without being rapid, 
god without making a.Noife, has given us an Idea 

f this Stile; which you cannot but know, if you 

ave read the Books of his Commonwealth. Thofe 
Wretches, fays he, fomewhere who know not what Wifdom 
and Vertue are, and who are continually plung’d in Riot and 
Wehavchery, are frill going from Worfe toWorfe, and 
Erving to their Lives End: Truth has neither Beauty nor 
Charms for then, they never caft their Eyes on her, 
“and ina Word, never enjoy'd any pure and folid Pleafure : 
They are like Realts that always look downwards, and 
are bent towards the Earth: They think of nathing but 
Eating and Drinking, to fatisfie their Prrtal Paffions 5 
and in the Heat of ther Feftivals, they Kick, they Scratch, 
they Fight with their Poifonous Nails and Hoofs, and at 
haf? perifh by their Infatiable Gluttony. 

. _Burther, the Philofopher has fhewn us another 
‘ Way, it we will not negleft it, to condué& us to 
the Sublime. And what Way is this? Why, the 
Imitation and Emulation of the Famous Poets and 
Writers who liv’d before us ; for that is what we 
ought always to have in our View. . 

‘Tis not to be doubted, bit much may be infpir’d 
by the Enthufiafm of another feiz’d with Divine 
like the Prieftefs of Apollo on the Sacred Tri 
pos. For ‘is faid thete’s a Cavity in the Earth, 
from whence a* Holy Breath afcends, a Celeftial 

C 3 Vapour, 
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Vapour, which fills her immediately with whe 
Vertue, and infpires her with the Oracles “he pro) 
nounces. , - 

Thus thefe great Beauties which we meet with’ in 
the Works of the Ancients, are like fo many Sacred 
Springs, from whence arife thofe happy Vapours which 
infufe themfelves into the Souls of their Ifhitators, 
and animate thofe very Minds with a Warmth tYey 
never recciv’d from Nature; fo that they are dt 
the Inftaut, as it were ravifh’d and tranfported -q 
by another’s Enthufiafm. Thus we fee Herolotus, ., 
and before him Stefichorus and Archilochus, were“ 
Great Imitators of Homer: However none has imfy 
tated him fo much as Plate: For he drain’d that ' 
Poet as a Living Fountain, from which. he turn’d 
an infinite Number of Streams; of which I might 
give maay Examples, if Amamonius had not done it. 
already. — * 

Neither ought this to be look’d upon as‘ a Robbe-: 
ry, but a Fine Idea conceiv’d and form’d, upon 
the Manners, Inventions, and Writings of another = 
Man, Indeed, i cannot think he could ever have 
intermix’d fo many Sublime Things in his Philofo- 
phical Tras, pafling as he does, fom Simple Dif. 
courfe to Poetical Expreflions*and Things, if he 
had not, like a New Champion, enter’d the Lifts 
to Difpute the Prize with Homer , with that Homer, 
who had been the Wonder of Ages: For tho’ he 
does it, perhaps with too much Warmth, as we 
fay, with his Sword in his Hand; ’tis however of 
great Vie to him; fince according to Hefiod, 





A Noble“Jealoufy improves Mankind. 
And is it not fomcthing truly Glorious and Wor- 
thy a4 Noble Soul, to Combat for the Honout a, 
Prize of Victory with thofe that went before us 28 
becaufe in thofe forts of Combats, we may without 
bhame be Conquer’d: CHAP. 
1G oe ‘ { o ¥A 
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\ CHAP, XH. 
3 ‘Of the Manner of Imitation. 


' soften therefore as we woud undertake a 
£X Wofk, which requires the Great and Sublime, 
¥ convenient to make this Reficction: How .wowd 

omer have faid fuch a thing? What woud Plate, 
Demofthenes, or even Thucydides, if it isa Matter of 
Hiuitory have done, had Ser been to write this in 
the Sublime Stile? Thus by prefenting, thofeGreat 
Men we propofe to Imitate, to our Imagination 
they ftand us inftead of a Torch to light us, an 
raife our Souls almoft as high as the Idea we have % 
copceiv’d-of thofe Iluftrious Genius’s; efpetially af+ . 
ter we have made a good Impreflion of this in our 
Minds: What wou’d Homer .or Demofhenes think of 
what I fay, if they heard me? What Judgment 
 wou'd ag pafs upon me? Indeed we fhou’d not 

think we had an Ordinary Prize to difpute, if we 

cou’d figure ferioufly to our felves, that we are 
about to give afl Account of our Writings before 
fo High a Tribunal, and upon a Stage where we 
re fuch Heroes, both for Judges and Witnef 
es. 

There’s ftill a greater Motive to animate us than 
all this; and that is to think what Judgment Po- 
iterity will make of us: For*if a Man, diflident of 
his own Capacity, as I may fay, is afraid of-faying 
a thing that will live longer than himfelf; his Pro- 
dugtions will neceflarily be, Blind, Imperfect, and . 
Abortive Births ; and he will never give -himfe 
the Trouble to finifh thofe Works, which he does 
A rite with a View, that they may be tran{mit- 
yf ted to lateft Pofterity. , . 
C4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XH. 


Of Images. > 


6 


‘ , 
Hofe Jyages which others term Pitures.or 
Fiftions, are of great Ufe to give Weight, 
Magnificence and Strength to a Diicourfe.. The m 
Word Jmage is taken in general for every Thoughr, 
proper to produce an Expreffion, and which Paints 
any thing to the Mind, after any manner whatfo- 
ever: But “tis taken alfo, in a more particular 
znd clofer Senfe, for fuch Difcourfes, Wherein by an 
extraordinary Enthufiafm and Emétion of Soul, it Teens 
as if we faw the things we {peak of, and put them = 
before the Eyes of thofe that hear us. 

You muft farther know, that the Ufe of Images 
in Rhetorick and Poetry, are quite different. The 
Eid the Poet propofes to himfelf, is Admiration 
and Surprize; whereas, in Profe they are orly to 
Paint things, and give the Reader a clear View of 
them. WNeverthelefs, there’s this in common to 
both of ’cm, that they tend alike to move in Profe 
and Poetry.’ | 


™ Hold, Cruel Mother, Drive the Furies hence. 
Be gone ye hated Shades. They come, they come; 


I fee em: Now to Murder me they Arm. 





Mark how the dreadful Snakes around ‘em hifs. 








} A Saying of Oreftes in Euripides; 
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And elfewhere, 







‘ i ——Ah! Whither fhall 1 fly." 
Save me ! She comes. I fee her there, I die. 


he Boet does not fee the Furies here; yet he 
draws fo dively an Image of ’em, that he makes 
his Auditors almoft fee them. . Truly I can’t tell © 
whether Euripides was as happy in expreffing the 
other Paflions; but as to Love and Madnefs, he par- | 
ticularly ftudy’d them, and fuccceded very well in 
touching them ; nay in fome Places,.he wants not 
bold Images, and Strong Painting: For tho’ his Wit 
naturally did not carry him to the Sublime, he cor 
rected Nature, and fore’d her to become Tragical 
and Lofty, efpecially in great Subjects; infomuch, 
that we may apply thofe Verfes of the Poet to him. 


As Danger threatens, he excites his Rage; 
His Hair ftands up, his Eye-balls Sparkle Fire; 
And his rough Flank he Lathes with his Tail. 

As may be obferv’d in that Place, where the Sun 
talks to Phaeton, when he pat the Reins of his Hor 
fes into his Hands, faying ; : . 
See that thou art not born by too much Heat, 
O’er Lybia’s dry and defart Sands; for there 
Yo Waters flow, no Show’rs refrefh the Fields 


Nor cool my Chariot in its Fiery Courfe 
so 


a, And jin the following Verfes. 
Seven 


oe 
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Seven Stars thou then before thee wilt efpy ; ve 
i By them dire& thy Courfe, and keep the Way. \, 
| He faid: And Phaeton the Reins aflum’d; 
| Whipp’d his Wing’d Horfes, and began the Race. 
' The Courfers of the Sun his Voice obey: 
They Start. The Chariot from afar is feen, 
Like Lightning darting thro’ the Fields of Air, 
The Father full of high Concern look’d on; 
And faw him Roll along th’ Etherial Plains. 
From Higheft Heav’n he pointed to the Road; 
And far he follow’d with his Voice and Eyes; ; 
There, There, he cry’d ; Come back, Turn, Stop, &c. 


.»  Wou’d not you think the Poets Soul mounted 
the Car with Phaeton, partook of his Dangers, and 
Mew in the Air with his Horfes! For it he had 
mot follow’d them thro’ the Heavens; if he had 
not attended him in his Carcer, and been a Wit~ 
nefs of what had happen’d: How cou’d he Paint it 
2s he has done? Of the fame kind is that Place of 
“his Caffandra, which begins thus, 





But, On Brave Trojans, &c, 


eA /chylus bas fometimes very Bold Flights, and a 
Noble and Heroick Imagination, as may be feen in 
his Tragedy, entitul’d; The Seven before Thebes; 
mhere a Courier bringing Ercocles the News of ‘i 
Seven Chiefs, who had all, without Pity or eercts 

worn 
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sf as one may fay, their own Deaths. He 
thus exprefies himfelf ; 


On a Black Buckler thefe remorfelefs Chiefs 
Frighten the very Gods with Frightful Oaths. 

J 
A Bull they Slaughter’d for their Impious Rites, 
And dipping in bis Blood, they Swore Revenge; 
By Mars, Bellona, and by Fear they Swore. 

Tis true, this Poet by endeavouring to be Lofty, 
often falls into Rude, Grofs, and Vulgar Thonghts, 
Even Evwripides, thro? a Noble Emulation, fometimes 
expofes himfelf to the fame Danger: As for Ex- 


ample. The Palace of Lycurgus in eA/chylua Moves 
and grows Furious at the Sight of Facchis. 





Enrag'd, the Palace Bellow’d at his Sight. 


Euripides makes ufe of the fame Thought, after 
another manner 5 and Softens it a little. 
. 


The Mountain Bellowing, Anfwers to their Crics, 


Sophocles is not lefS Excellent in Painting things; 
as we may fee in his Defcription of Oedipus, Dying, 
and Burying himfelf in the midft of a Prodigious 
storm; and where he Paints the Apparition of 
Achilles on his Tomb, at the Moment the Greeks 
were about to weigh Anchor: Tho’ as to tle Ap- 

aaftion, I queftion whether ever any one made fo 

ively a Deicription of that kind, as Simonides. 
Bat we thou’d never have done, if we pretended to 
epeat here, all rhe Examples of this Nature, that 
ay be produc’d, 
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“Yo return to the Subject we are upon. Ths 
Images in Poetry, are commonly full of Fabulous ln* 
cidents, which exceed all manner of Belief} whereas 
in Rhetorick, the Beauty of Images confifts in repre- 
fenting things as they happen’d, and as, they are 
in Triah. For a Poetical and Fabulous Invention in 
an Oration, draws neceflarily after it Crude ana.'n- 
proper Digrelions; and fallsintoan Extfeme Abfur- 
dity : Yet this is what our Orators now adays, are 
fond of; thefe Great Orators, I fay, fometimes fee 
the Furies as well as the Tragick Poets; and the 
Good People, who hear them, don’t mind that 
when Oreffes fays, 


Thor Goddef, who wou’d’ft hurl me to the Damn’d, 
At lafteto perfecute me ceafe, ec. 


He only fanfies he fees thofe things, becaufe he 
is out ot his Witse What then is the Efe of 
Rhetorical Images? Befides feveral other Qualities, 
taey ferve to Animate and Warm an Oration; fo 
that if they are artfully iutermix'd with the Proofs, 
they not only Perfwade, but Conqucr and Compell 
the Auditor. Jf a Afan, fays an Orator, fhowd hear 
a preat No:fe before the Hall of Juftice, and another 
at the fame time, come azd tell him the Prifons are broken 
epen, and the Prifoners of War have made their Efcape ¢ 
There's never anOld Atan fo Stricken in Years, nor Young 
Man foCarelels, bit wow'd run with all bis Afight, to help 
veduce "em. If any one fhou’d on the spot, few 
them the Aather of this Diforder , bis Bufinefs wou'd 
be done trmmediataly 3 they woud not give him tint te 
fpeak, but wowd-all fall on him, aud tear him to Pigces: 
Hyperides made ufe of thus Device in an Oration, 
wherein he juffify’d av Ordinance he had caus’d -to> 
he made, to give Liberty to Slaves, after the Del 
Feat at Cheroues. “Tis mot, {ays he, an Orater, whe 

was 
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Aas L Caufe of paffing thin Law, bur the Batrel, the 
Rout at Cheronea. At the fame time that he proves 
the things by Reafon, he makes an Image; and by 
the Propofition he advances, he does more than ei- 
ther perfwade or prove. 

For asein all things, we are molt taken with 

yhat Shjnes and Strikes moft; fo the Mind of the 
‘ANitor, ig eafily drawn away by the Image pre= 
fented to him in a Crowd of Reafons: Which Image 
Striking his Imagination, hinders his examining 
the Strength of the Proofs more narrowly; Dazliog 
him with the great Luftre, with which it Covers 
and Surrounds a Difcourfe. 

Further, "Tis no extraordinary thing, that Ima- 
ges fhou’d have this Effect ou us; fince tis certain, 
that of two Bodies join’d together, that which is 
Strongeft, will always attract to it felf the Virtue 
and Power of the other. Enough has been faid of 
the Sublimity, which confifts in the Thoughts, and 
proceeds, as I have fhewn, either from Greatne/s of 
Soxl, or from Imitation, or from Imagination. 








"CHAP. XIv. 
Of Figures; and firft of the <Apoftrophe. 


tie E next thing to be fpoken of, according to 
the Order we prefcrib’d our felvess are Fi- 
gures: For, as has been faid, they are now one of 
the leaft Parts of the Sublime, when we give them the 
_-Pirn they ought to have. But ’twou’d be 4 Work of 
toc much Breath, not to fay infinite; if we fhou’d 
here treat of all the Figures that may be admitted 
; anto Difcourfe , Wheyetore We fhall content our 





. felves with running over fome of the Principal ones; _ 


we 
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we mean thofe that contribute moft to the Stblim, 

only to fhew that we advance nothing but what's 
true. 

Demofthenes, endeavouring to jultifie his Condué, 
and prove to the Arhenians, that they had not err’d 
in giving Battel to Philip: How Natural was th 
Airhe aflum’d in his Oration? He might have faid; 
You did not err, Gentlemen, in Fighting ro the Haxivd 
of your Lives, for the Liberty and Safety of all Greece ; 

* and you bave Examples for it, which no Body dares op- 
pofe : For who can fay, thofe Great Men err’d, who 
Fought for the fame Caufe, in the Plains of Marathon 
at Salamis, and before Platea: But he gave it quite 
another Turn; and on a fudden, as if infpir’d bya 
God, and pofleft with the Spirit of Apollo himfelf, 
he cries out; {wearing by thofe Brave Defenders of 
Greece: No, Gentlemen, no, you have not err’d, I fwear 
by the Manes of thofe Patriots, who fought for the fame 
Caufe in the Plains of Marathon. By this only Form 
of an Oath, which I call an Apoftrophe, he Deify’d 
thofe Ancient Citizens of whom he fpoke; and 
Thew’d in Effeé, that all thofe who dy’d in that 
manner, ought tobe look’d upon as Gods; by whofe 
Name, Men ought toSwear. He infpir’d his Judges 
with the Spirit and Sentiments of thofe Illuftrious 
Heroes, who fell at Afarathon; and by changing the 
Natural Air of the Proof, into the Great and Pa- 

_ thetick Way of affirming by Oaths, that were fo 

: Extraordinary, fo New, and fo worthy of Credit; 

' he infufes ’em into the Soul of his Auditors, as a 

_ Sort of'Counter-poifon and Antidote, which expell’d 
all Evil Inipreffions: He rais’d their Courage by 

' Praifes. In 4 Word, he made them believe they 
ought not to have a worfe Opinion of the Batecl— 
they Loft to Philip, than of the Victories they ob- 
tain’d at Marathon and Salamis; and by all thofe 

_ different Ways included ine one Figure, be drew , 

* them to his Side. There are howeyer, fome who 
| pretead 
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theteha that the Original of this Oath. is to be 
found in Eupolis, when he fays; 


You, at their Joy thall fee me griev’d no more, 
ISwear by my Fam*d Fight at Afarathon. 


* 8 

But thege’s no great Art in fwearing Simply: ft 
muft be obferv’d How, on what Occafion, and Why 
the Oath was made. Now, in this Paflage of the 
Poet, there’s nothing but a Simple Oath: For he’s 
there talking to the Athenians when they were hap- 
py, and had no need of Comforts. Add to this, 
that Expolie in his Oath, did not Swear as Deme- 
fthenes did, by the Men whom he renders Immortals. 
nor does he think of infpiring the Arhenians, with 
Sentiments worthy of the Bravery of their Ance- 
ftors; fince, inftead of Swearing by the Names of 
thofe who Fought there, he amutes himfelf with 
Swearing by fo inanimate a thing as a Fight. On 
the Contrary, Demojthenes’s Oath tends direAly 
to reftore Courage to the Conquer’d Athenians, and 
to hinder their looking on the Battel of Cherones, 
any more as a,Misfortune: Infomuch, that as has. 
been faid, in this one Figure, he proves by Reafon,, 
they had not err’d: He furnifhes ’em with ap Ex- 
ample, he confirms them by Oaths,- he extolls them, 
and exhorts them to carry on the War againft Phi-- 
kip. 

Pot becaufe it might have been reply’d to the 
Orator; The thing in queftion, is the Bapsl we have 
Loft to Philip, during your Managemgit of the Af- 
fays of the Common-wealth; znd yousSwear by 

e Victories obtain’d by your Anceffors; Where- 
fore to proceed furely, he takes fuch Care to order 
his Words for the moft Advaptage, that there are 

‘none but what are oftufeto him, fhewing, that om 

e all Occafions, even thofe where Paflion is moft apt 

<cet to 
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{peaking therefore of thefe ViGories of their An- 
ceftors, he fays; They who Fought by Land at Mara- 
thon, and by Sea at Salamis, they who gave Battel 
near Artemifium and Platea. He’s cautious of fay- 


ing they mhe Conquer’d, and careful to cenceal the - 


Byent which had been, as happy in thofe two Bat. 
tels, as fatal in that of Cheronea; preventing cne 
Auditory by continuing thus; All thofe, O E/chines, 
who perifh’d in thofe Engagements, were bury’d at 
the Charge of the Republick, and not thofe only, 
whofe Fortune feconded their Valour. 


—————— 


CHAP. XV. 





That Figures want the Sublime to fupport them. 


E muft not here forget a Reflection we made 

before, which may be explain’d in a few 
Words ; and that is: If Figures naturally fupport 
the’ Sublime; the Sxblime on the other Side, is 2 
wonderful Help to Figures; and when, and how it 
is fo, fhall be treated of in the next Place. 

Firft then, “tis certain that thofe Difcourfes, 
wherein Figures are usd alone, are fufpected of 
themfelves, to be Defigning, Artificial, and Deccit- 
ful; efnecially when they are fpoken before a So- 
Veraign Jsdge, and above all, if that Judge is a 


-Great Lordj.as a Tyrant, a King, or a General of 


an Army: Wor he conceives within himfelf an In- 
dignation agaiuft the Orator, and cannot bear <> 
hear a Vile Rhetorician pretend to deceive him 
like a Child, with grofs Devices: Nay, there is 
fometimes reafon to fear, ieft he fhould take fueh 
an Artifice for Contempt, and be entirely enrag’d 

at 


‘ 


sy 








itl Tho”, he may bridle his Choler, and bea lit=- 
tle mollify’d_ by the Charms of the Difcourfe; yer he 
will always be averfe to believing what's faid to” 
him: For which Reafon, there’s no Figure fo excels 
ient, as that which is quite hidden, and not to be 
perceiv’d that “tis a Figure. Now, there’s no fuch 
‘admirable way of hiding it, as the Sublime and Pa- 
imtsck; <becaufe when the Art is thus furround 
with fomething Great and Shining, it has all thatit 
wanted, and is not fufpeéted to be guiley of any 
Deceit. 1 cannot give you a better Example, than 
that which I have already meution’d. J /wear by the 
Manes of thofe Patriots, &c. How has the Orator 
hid the Figure he makes ufe of? Is it not cafie to 
fee “tis by the Brightnefs of the Thought. Far as 
the Lefs Lights vanifh at the Appearance of the 
Sun; fo all the Subtiltics of Rhetorick difappear 
at the Sight of that Dignity, which furronsfds thent 
on-all Sides. ’Tis almoft the very fame thing ia 
Painting ; for let feveral Parallels be defign’d upon 
the fame Plane, with their Lights and Shades; ’tis 
certain what is Luminous will firft prefent it felf 
to the Sight, on account of its Great Brightnefs, 
which makes it aes to iflue out of the Pidtures 
and in fome meafure, to approach near us. Thus 
the Sublyne and Parhetick, either thro’ their Natu- 
ral Affinity to the Emotions of the Soul, or becaufe 
of their Luitré, appear more, and feem to touch 
our Underftanding nearer than the Figures, the Art 
of which they hide, and ferve as a Coygr tor 
them. 


a : 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of Interrogations. 


W* fhall I fay of Queftions and laterrogay 
tions? For who can deny that thefe kind 
of Figures do not give a great deal of Motion, A- 
tion, and Strength to a Difcourfe? Will you never, 
fays Demofthenes to the Athenians, do any thing but 
go about the City, enquiring of each other: What News 
do you hear? What can you hear ewer than what you 
have feen? A Man of Macedonia makes himfelf Afa- 
fier of the Athenians, and gives Laws to all Greece. 
One fays, Is Philip dead? Io, replies another , He's on~ 
ly Sick.: Alas! What is it to you, Gentlemen, whether 
he lives or dies? Showd Heaven deliver you from him, 
you will foon be another Philip to your felves. And 
elfewhere 5 Let xs embark. for Macedonia. But fome 
will fay, Where [hall ws Land in Spite of Philip? The 
War it felf, Gentlemen, will difcover to us where Philip 
4s eafie to be conquer’d, If he had faid this fimply, 
his Difcourfe had not been anfwerable to the Ma- 
jefty of the Affair of which he talks: Whereas, by 
this Divine and Violent way of propofing Queftions, 
and anfwering them himfelf on the Spot, as if it had 
been a third Perfon ; he not only renders what he fays 
Greater and Stronger, but more Plaufible and more 
Probai:. The Pathetick has never more Effect than 
whefi thékOrator does not feem to have ftudy’d it, 
and it Jook¥ as if it was produc’d only by the Oc- 
cafion it {&f. Now, there’s nothing that imitates 
Paffion better than thefe fort of Queftions and Fa:- 
fers; For thofe we ask the Queftion of, naturall 
feel a certain Eindtion, which caufes them imme: 
diately to haften to the Anfwer, and fay what they 
know of the Truth, even before the aE ES 
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hind: So that by this Figures the Author is inge- 


nioufly deceiv’d, and takes the moft premeditated — 


Difcourfe tor things faid Extempore and in a Heat. ** 
There’s nothing that gives ftill more Life to a Dif+ 
courfe, than to take away the Connections or Con- 
junétions: Indeed, when a Difcourfe is not bound 
gegcther*and embarrafs’d, it walks and flides along 
of it felf, ‘and will want very little fometimes, of 
going fafter than even the Thought of the Orator. 
Foining rheir Bucklers to one another, fays Xenophon, 
they gave back, they fought, they flew, they dy'd together. 
Of the fame Nature is what Evrylochws fays to Uly/> 
fes in Homer ; 


Weepaft, at thy Command, with hafty Steps, 
Thefe Woods, by Bye and Unfrequented Paths: 
We rcach’d a Gloomy Vale, and at the End 
Difcover’d Circe’s Lonely Houfe, cc: 


For thefe Periods cut thns, and yet pronounc’d 
with Precipitation, are the Signs of a Lively Sorrow, 
which at the fame time hinders and forces him te 
{peak ; and thus did Homer take away the Conne- 
étions from his Difcourfe, when it was neceflary to 
animate it. 








Of Mingling of Figures. 


KP Here’s nothing of greater Force in moving, 
than heaping feveral Figures together: For 

wo or three Figures beingsl4is mingled, enter in« 
D2 to 


~ 
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‘to a fort of Combination, and communicate their! 


Strength, Graces, and Ornament to cach other; As 
may be feen in that Paflage of Demofthenes's Ora- 
tion againit Afidias ; where he at the fame time, 
takes away the Connections of the Diftourfe, and 
mingles the Figures of Repetition and Defcription 
together. For every Afm, fays this Orator? that af 
fronts another, does a great deal with bes €efttres, bis 
Eyes, bis Voice, which be who ts affronted earmor |y Words 
exprefs. And for fear his Difcourfe fhou'dfiag ia the 
Sequel, knowing well that Order belongs to a Se- 
date Mind, and that Diforder is on the Contrary, 
a Sign of Paffion, which is in truth, nothing of ir 
felf but a Trouble and Emotion of Soul, he goes 
on with the fame Divertity of Figures. Sometimes 
he ftrikes like an Enemy, fomerimes in[ults bim, fome- 
times beuts him with his Fifty fometimes firikes him on 
the Face, By this Violence of Words, pil’d thus one 
upon another, the Orator touches and moves the 
Judges, as much as if they faw the Blows. He re- 
turns to the Charge, and purfues it like a Tempeft. 
Thefe Affronts provoke, thefe Affronts tran{port a Man 
of Courage, who is not usd to bear Injuries. One can- 
not by Words exprefs the Enormity*of fuch an A€tion. 
By this continual Change he preferves every where, 
the Charaéter of thefe Turbulent Figures; infomuch, 
that there’s Diforder in his Order, and on the Con- 
trary, a Wonderful Order in his Diforder. As a 
Proof of what I fay; Let us, if you pleafe, put 
Conjutf&ions to this Paflage, as the Diiciples of J/e- 
crates did}. And certainly it muf? not be forgor that he 
who affront another, does a great deal, Ferjt, by bis 
Geftures, then by ghis Eyes, and at lah, by bisa very 
Voice, &c. For by Equalling and Levelling all thitites 
thas, by means of Connections or Conjunctions, 
you may fee, that from a very Violent Pathetich, 
you dwindle into a Flat Stile, without Point ot 
Sting; and that all the Fire of the Difcourfe, wi ; 

* (3) 
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of it felf be Extinguifh’d: For, a 
Man whois to run be ty’d, he lofes all his Strengths 
fo if you embarrafS one Paffion with Ufelefs Parti- 
cles, it fuffers them with Pain; you take away its 
Jaberty, and that Impctuofiry, which drives it along 7 
with the fame Violence, as when an Arrow’s darted | 
eve. of a*Machine. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Hyperbata’s, 


Yperbata’s muft have a Place among the other 
H Figures. Now, an Hyperbatonis nothing bw | 
= ot Tranfpofition of Thoughts or Words, in the Order or 
Series of a Difcowfe. ‘This Figure carrics with it — 
the true Charadter ef a Strong and Vehement Paf- 9 
tion. Indeed, if you look on all fuch as are movd — 
by Choler, Fear, Malice, Jealoufy, or any o- 
ther Paffion whatfoever, for there are fo many 
they are not to be numbred, their Minds are in a 
continual Agitation, they have fearce thought of one 
Defign, before they think of another; and in the 
midft of that Thought, propofe a new one to | 
themfelves, without any manner of Reafon or Re- 
jation to the former; after which, they often re- 







jurn to their firft Refolution. Paffion is em, © 
tike a hight and inconftant Wind, whicAincpilant- 
ly blows them and turns them fro ne fide to ' 


angsher: So that in this perpetual Ffixeand Re- 
“fux of oppokte Sentiments, tMtp«ehange every 
free both Thought and Language, and obferve 


-! 


- 
a 


neither Order nor Sequel in their Difcourfes. 
' Now, the beit Writérs make ufe of Hyperbata’s; 
~ da Imitation of thofe Emotions of Nature. For in 
D- 2 “8 Truth 


—— 
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‘Truth, Art is never in fo High a Degree of Pers | 
feétion as then, it fo nearly refembles Nature, as | 
to be taken for it: And on the contrary, Nature 
never fucceeds better, than when the Art is hid- 
den. 

We meet witha very fine Example of this Tranfpo- 
fition in Herodotus ; when Dionyfine the Phocizn {peaks 
thus to the Jonians. In Truth, Gentlemen, our Affairs are 
reducd to the laft Extremity: We mujt of neceffity, be 
either Free or Slaves, and Miferable Slaves too. If ° 
therefore, you woud efcape the Adisfortunes that threaten 
you, you wut without Delay, fer your felves to Labour 
and Induftry, and vurchate your Liberty by the De- 
feat of your Enemies. lt he had tollow’d the Order 
of Nature; pray fee how he wou'd have exprefs'd | 
himfelf. Gentlemen, Ir lies upon you to fer your felves 
to Labour and Induftry; for in fhort, our Affairs are 
reduc’d ‘to the laff Extremity, &c. Firff then, he 
tranfpofes the Word Gentlemen, not incerting it, 

_ till prefently after he had fill’d their Souls with 
' Fear; as if the Greatnefs of the Danger, had 
made him forget the Refpect he ow’d to thofe 
he {poke toin the Beginning of his Harangue. He 
afterwards inverts the Order of the Thoughts; for 
before he exhorts them to Labour, which is how- 
ever his Aim, ‘he gives them the Reafons that 
ought to incline them to it. Jz truth, onr Affairs 
are veduc'd to the laft Extremity. Which he does, 
that they might not think he was {peaking a pre- 
meditated Diicourfe to them; but that Paffion fore’d 
him to’*talk fo, extempore. Thucydides has alfo 
very ia ble Hyperbatas; and underftood ad- 
mirably rvey how to tranfpofe things which feem’d 
the moft ute? wy Nature, and one wou’d thitfn. 
cou’d not poffibly be parted. 

Demofthenes is moxe refery'din this, than he. In- 
deed, never Man fcatter’d em with more Profufion, 
than Thucydides. One may fay, ‘he almoft adi “ 
~ — is 












fils Readers with them. For being very fond 
to have it thought that every thing he fays, is 
faid extempore, he perpetually draws the Reader aft 
him, by the intricate Mazes of his long Tranfpofi- 
tions: Wherefore he often fufpends his firft Thought, 
as if he affected Diforder on purpofe; and inter- 
mixing is the middle of his Difcourfe feveral diffe- 
rent things, fome of which are fo far fetch’d, that 
they have no Relation to the Subject; he makes 
-'the Reader believe all the Difcourfe is falling to 
pieces, and interefts him, whether he will or not, 
in the Danger, in which he thinks he fees the Ora- 
tor; then, all of a fudden, when it was given over, 
he fays that which had been fo long look’d for. By 
which Tranfpofitions, equally Bold and Dangerous, 
he touches much more, than if he had obferv’d an 
exaé&t Order of Words. There are fo many Inftan- 
ces of what I have faid, 1 do not think there’s Oc- 
cafion of repeating any. 





CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Change of Number. 


Here’s as much to be faid of what we call Di- 
verfity of Cafes, Collettions, Antithefes, Gradation, 







and all other Figures which being, as youknow, 
very Strong and Vehement, may confeq y beof 
great ufe towards adorning a Difcourfefind contri- 


bute every way to the Great and P. 
rail I fay of changing Cafes, Termfee,.€rfons, Num- 
ber and Gender? Who indeed do not perceive how 
much all thefe things are proper to vary and quick- 
en the Expreffion? As for Inftance, in what relates 
to the changing of the Number. There are sige 
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that have a Sineular Termination ; but neverthelefs, 


when rightly taken, have the Force and Vertue of 
Plurals. 


The People quickly crouded to the Port, 

And with their Shoutings made the Shoar8 refound. 
Thefe Singulars are the more worth Obfervation, 
becaufe there is nothing fometimes fo Magnificent as ' 
Plurals; for the Multitude they include, gives them 


both Sound and Emphafis. Such are thele Plurals, 
which Oedipus {peaks in Sophocles, 


Curs’d #/ymez, 1 from thee my Life receiv’d ; 

But in thofe Bowels where, eer born, I lay, 

Again the Blood that form’d rie, thou throw’ ft back : 
And thus bringft forth at ofc, boil Sons and Sires ; 
Brothers and Husbands, Wives and Mothers; thus, 
With every thing that moft malignant Fate 

E’er brought to Light, of Horror and of Shame. 


All thefe different Names concenter in Oedipus only 
on the one Side, and his Mother ‘ocafa, on the 







othe eet by diffufing and multiplying the Num- 
ber hus ‘ynto different Plurals; he in fomewife 
multiplics fe Misfortunes of Oedipus. ’Tis by the 
fame Pltork:{m, that a Poet faid; ! m 

= — 


. 


Stern Heftors and Sarpedons filly’d out. 


We may fay as much of that Pallage of Plato up- 
on the Athemaus, which I have cited elfewhere. soy 
— They 
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ey are not Pelops’s, Cadmus’s, gyptus’s, Da- 
naus’s, nor Men born Barbarians, who dwell among wh: 
We are Greeks all, far from having Commerce with 





Bur it mult never be done, unlefs “tis 4 propos, 


r\ Matter is fufceptible of one or morc of thefe things: 
For to be always tingling the Gymbals, and jingling 
the Bells, fmells, too much of the Sophift. 


tiply, and aggravate,and in Paffion ; thatis, when the . | 





CHAP. XX. 
Of Plurals reduced to Singulars. 


{ Vite contrary to this is the reducing Plurals 
into Simgulars, which is often done, and has 
fonicthing in it very Great. All Peloponefus, fays 
Demmofthenes, mas then divided into Fattions. Suchis 
this Pallage in Heredorus. When Phrynicus’s Tragedy, 
call’d The taking of Miletum, was repre/ented, the whole 
Theatre burft out into Tears. For by bringing feveral 
things into one, you add the more Body to Dif- 
courfe. I conclude, that “tis commonly the fame 
Reafon which gives Weight to thefe two gifferent 
Figures. For, whether you make feve i 
oue thing, by changing Simgulars ingf Phirals, or 
one thing of feveral things, by redAcfige Plurals to 
~Singulars, which has an agrecable Sind ; this fud- 
den Change is a Sign of Paffion. 






,. 


’ CHAP. 
“if : 


aud frequenting Foreign Nations, we inhabit one and the 
fame Cityy &é- Thele Plurals thus heap'd together, 
make us*conccive a much greater Idea of things: ; 


and in thofe Places where we fhou’d amplifie, mul- 
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CHAP. XxL 
Of the Change of Tenfes. 


ange of Tenfes has the fame Effet. As when 

4, we {peak a thing paft, as if’twas then doing 

becaufe you are not then in Narration but Action. 

| A Soldier, fays Xenophon, [ating under Cyrus’s Horfe, 

and ‘being trampl’d under his Feet, he ran bis Sword in- 

to his Belly: The Horfe kicks and fling: 3 his Mafter Cy- 
rus falls. This Figure is very frequemt in Thucydides. 





— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Change of Perfons. 


HE Change of Perfons is not lefs Pathetick; 
for it makes the Aaditory often think them- 
felves in the middle of the Danger. 


7 


To fee ’em of fiich noble Ardour full ; 
+. You'd fay, they with new Vigour ftill were fir'd; 


| . 
_ That nothing cou’d or conquer ’em or tire; 


And thex long Battle was but juft begun. 
_ UN And in Aratus; 


‘Never in fucha difmal Month embark. 


This is further feen in Heradetus. When you leave 
the City of Elephantina, fays the Hiftorian, Ou “ee “3 
\ @ 


_—- 
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fide, where there’s an Alcent, you firft come to a Hill, 
&c. Thence you defcend inte a Plain, which when you 
have crofs’d, you may embark again, and in12 Days ar- 
rive at the great City call’d Meroe. You fee, Dear 
Terentianus, how he carries the Reader along with 
him, and“leads him thro’ all thofe different Coun- 
tries making him rather fee ’em than read of 
em. All» thefe things being judicioufly intro- 
ducd, ftops the Auditory and keeps their 

“Minds engag’d to the prefent Aétion. Efpecially, ° 
if an Oration is not Addreft to feveral Perfons 
in General, but to One in Particular. 


You cou’d not in the Mingled War have known, 
What fide the Son of Valiant Tydexs took. 
By awaking the Audience with fuch Apoftrophes, 


you move *em the more; you make ’em more 
atyentive and fuller of the thing you {peak of. 








CHAP. XXIII 
Of fudden Tranfitions, 


T fometimes happens that when an Author 

fpeaks of a Perfon, he on a fudden pss him- 
jelf in his Place and aéts his Part. 1s , Figure 
is a Sign that the Paflion is ser f Violent. 


Heltor, who, faw ‘em {catter'd va <u Shore, 
Commanded ’em aioud to quit, the Spoil ; 


And in their Ships Attack the Flying Grecks: 
’ ‘ For 
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For know whome’er my Eyes behold to ftray, 


Yl Fly and with his Blood wafh off his Shame. 


The Poet referves the Narrative for himfelf, as 
what was proper for him, and all of a fudden, 
| without giving apy notice, puts this hafty Threat 
in the Mouth of the Fiery and Furious,Warriour. 
The Truth is, his Difcourfe weu’d have fiagg’d, it 
* he had faid, Heétor then Jpoke fuch and [uch Words: * 
Whereas, by this Tranfition, he prevents the Rea- 
der, and the Tranfition is made, before even the 
Poet thought of making it. The propereft Place tor 
fuch Figures to be made ufe of in, is when Time 
prefles, and the Occafion that offers will not {afer 
it tu be deferr’d ; when we muft pafs immediately 
from one Perfon to another ; asin Hecateus. The 
Herald, having [ufficiently weigh'd the Confequence of alt 
shofe things, commanded the Defcendants of the Heracli- 
dz to retire. I can do no more for you, than if there 
mas no fuch Afan as I in theWorld: You are undone :. 
You will fuddenly comspell me, my [elf to go feek a Retreat 
among fome other People. Demofihenes, in his Ovation 
againtt driftogeiten, has made ufe of his Figure, after 
a different manner; but extreamly Strong and Pa- 
thetical. Js there xo body amang you, fays that Ora- 
tor, who has a Refentment and Indiguation, to fee an 
Impudent and Infameus Fellow, infulently violate the moft 
d4oly things? A Villain, I fay, who — —— O thou moft 
wickedwat Men! Cowd nothing reflrain thy daring Im- 
pudence? No not fay thefe Gates, 1 do not [ay thefe 
Bars, which Weother might have broken as thou, haft done. 
He there “cd c\, his Thought imperfect; Choler keep- 
ing him, as it wert in Sufpence, and divided about 
a Word, between two different Perfons. Who—— 
© thou moft Wicked of Men! Afterwards, by turning } 
Ona fudden the fame Difcoutfe, which he feem’d to 
have left off againft Ariftogeitox ; tie touches gi | 
{see an 
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and makes a ftronger Impreflion 
Of the fame Nature isthat Tran{fport of Penelope's 
in Homer, when fhe fees a Herald trom her Lovers, 
enter her Houfe. 


Thon, theVile Minifter of thofe, who long 

Have ver mewiththeir Love : Whom doft thou feek ? 
.- What brings thee hither, Herald? Doft thou come, 
Sent by that Gluttonous and Greedy Band, 

To bid me prefently the Feaft prepare ? 

Grant, Grant, Juft Heaven, this Feaft may be their lafty 
Ye Cowards, who of Pride and Boafting full, 

But weak in Courage, with outrageous Wafle 

My Helplefs Son’s fair Heritage confume. 

Ne’er did your Fathers tell you, what a Man 


My Lord CVlyfes was, ? Cc, 





CHAP, XXIV. 
Of Periphrajes. a ad 


od 


‘ ry e 
-Believe, none will doubt, but fv Periphra- 
- Il fisalfo, is of great Ufe in the SMlir& : For, as in 
Mufick, the principal Sound is moft agrecable to the 
Ear; when it is accompany’d ,with diferent Parts, 
which anfwer toit : So the Periphrafis, by turning 

* and winding about the proper Word, often forms 


by 


on tie. Audito ry: 


: 
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yy its Relation to» it, a very fine Gonfonance and 
rmony in a Difcourfe; efpecially, when there’s 
nothing in it difcording or puffy, but all things are 
of a jut Temper. Plato furnifhes us with a good 
Example, in the Beginning of his Funeral Oration. 
At laft, fays he, we have rendred them the laft Devoirs, 
and now they are performing their Fatal Voycge 5+ and 
going, full of Glory, from the Magnijicente, with which 
the whole City in General, and their Parents in particu- 
lar, have condutted ’em out of the World. Firft, he calls *% 
Death the Fatal Voyage, then talkes of the Funeral 
Honours, that had been paid the Deceas’d, asa Pu- 
blick Pomp, that was prepar’d on purpofe for them, 
zo Conduct ’em out of this World. Can we fay, 
that all thofe things are but little Heips to the 
Dignity of the Thought? We muft rather confefs 
that by this Mclodious Periphrafis, he makes a fort 
of Confort and Harmony of meer Diétion only. 
The fame does Xexophon. You look wpm Labour, as 
the only Guide, which can lead you to a happy and plea- 
fant Life. Further, your Souls are adorn’d with the fine 
Quality Men born for War can poffe/s; which is, that 
notbing rouches you more fenfibly than Praife. \nftead of 
» faying, You additt your felf ro Labouy, he makes ufe 
of this Circumlocution, You look upon Labour, as the 
only Guide, which can lead you to a happy Life. And 
thus, by enlarging every thing, he renders his 
Thoughts the Greater, and heightens very much 
the Panegyrick. This Periphrafis of Herodorss, feems 
Zo me, to be inimitable. The Godde/s Venus, to cha- 
fife the Infelence ef the Scythians, who had plunder’d 


Temple, \eut a Difeafe among them, which turn’d 

them into Woser, * " 
There’s not Figure, the ufe of which may be car- 
_fied further, than that of the Periphrafis, provided, 
"tis 





* Made them Impotent, 
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tis not brought into ny Wi =~ T 
Judgment and without Bounds; for it then be- 


comes dull, and has fomething grofs and cones 
it. Plato, who is fo Figurative in his Expreffiorts, 














and fometimes, when there’s no Occafion of Fie 


gures, in she Opinion of many; has been rally’d for ~~ 
aying inghis Cormmon-wealth. The Riches of Gold and 
Silver, muft_ not be fuffer’d to take footing, nor dwell in 
aCity. His Cenfurers fay, if he was to have men- 
| tion’d the introducing the Pofleffion of Cattel, he 
ecrtainly would, for the fame Reafon, have faid ; The 
Riehes of Oxen and Sheep, 

We have faid aan in general, to thew the Ufe 
of Figures, with Refpect to the Great and Sublime; 
for without doubt, they make any Difcourfe more 
Lively and Pathetick. Now, the Pathetick partakes 
of the Sublime, as much as the Sublime partakes of 
Beauty and Grace. * 





CHAP. XXYV. 
Of the Choice of Words, 


Ince Thoughts and Phrafes are generally explain’d 

by one another ; let us now fee, if there’s no- 

thing for us to obferve in that part of a Difcourfe, 
which relates to the Expreflion. 

The Choice of Lofty Words and proper ‘ferms, 
has a wonderful Vertue to engage and move» Every 
body knows this; wherefore, “twon’dybe ufclefs to 
enlarge upon it. Indeed, Orators, gfid, all Writers 
in general, who ftudy the Sublime, find nothing fo 
ferviceable to ’em, towards the Grandeur, Elegance, 
Perfpicuity, Weight and Force ‘of their Writings, as 
4the Choice of Words. ’Tis by Words, oa a 

ofe 


f 
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thofe Beauties fhine in Difcourfe, as ina Rich Pi- 


_ ture, and by Words, that give a fort of Soul and 


Life to things. In fhort, beautiful Words, are, pro- 
perly fpeaking, the natural Light of our Thoughts. 
However, we mult take care not to make a vain 


* Noife with Swelling Words, thro’ Oftentation ; for, 


to exprefs a Mean thing, in Great and Megnificent 
Words, is as if you put a Great Theatrical Vizard 
on the Face of a little Child: Unlefs it be in Po- 
etry’ ***** This may further be feen in a Paflage, 
cited out of Theopompus by Cecilius, which he con- 
demns, I know not for what Reafon; it appearing, 
worthy our Praife for its .Juftnefs, and becaufe 
.it {peaks a great deal ina little. Philip, fays the 
Hiftorian, fivallew’d up thofe Affronts without Pain, 
which the Necefity of his Affairs oblig’d him to /uffer. 
A Simple Difcourfe will fometimes exprefs a thing 
better, tnan all the Pomp and Ornament of Words, 
as we find every day in Bufinefs andConverfation. Add 


to this, that a thing pronounc’d in the ordinary Way, ‘ 


moft eafily gains belief. Thus, in talking of aMan, 
who to agerandize himfelf, fuffer’d without Pain, 
and even with Pleafure, all Indignitics, the Term, 
to Swallow an Affront, fecms to me to fignifiea great 
deal. Of the fame Nature is the following Expref- 
fion, taken out of Herodotus. Cleomenes growing mad, 
took a Knife and cut his Flefh into pieces and having thus 
Slafb’d and Mangled bimfelf, he dyd. And elfewhere, 
Pithes ftay’d fill in the Ship, and did not leave Fighting y 
till b, was cur in pieces. Such Expreffions as thele, 
fhow that a Man tells things fairly, and does not 
underftand Glofling upon ‘em: Neverthielefs, the 
Senfe of ’em,\is neither Rude nor Trivial. 


CHAP. 





* The Author, after having fhew’d how impertinent Big Words 


are ina Simple Stile, proves; that fometimes Simple Terms may ., 


be us’d in a Noble Stile. Sce the Remarks, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Metaphors. 


| S to the Number of Metaphors, Cvcilixs fcenis 
A to be of the Opinion with thofe, who do 
not allow’ of above two or three to exprefs the 
fame thing: But Demofthenes ought to be our Guide 
in this alfo. That Orator has fhewn us, that there 
may be occafion to ufe feveral at once: When the 
Paflions, like a rapid Torrent, hurry them after 
"em, neceflarily and in a Crowd. Thefe wretched 
Men, fays he in fome Place; thefe Bafe Flatterers, 
thefe Furies of the Common-wealth, have cruelly 
torn their Country to pieces, Thefe are they, who 
formerly fold our Liberty to Philip, in their Debauche= 
ries, and wou'd now fell it to Alexander: Who, J fay, 
meafuring all their Happine/s the Filthy Pleafures of 
their Bellies, have in their Infamous Riots, tranfere/s'd 
all the Bounds ef Honour, and deftroy’d that Noble Prine 
ciple among us, wherein the Ancient Greeks made alt 
their Felicity confit, which is, not to fuffer a Mafter. 
By this Crowd of Metaphors, pronounc’d with Choe 
ler ; the Orator ftopp’d the Mouths of thofe Tray- 
tors entirely : Yet Ariftorle and Theophrafins, to ex- 
cufe the Boldnefs of thefe Figures, think it is con- 
venient to foften "em by faying; Te fay fo, If I may 
fo fay, If I durft make ufe of thofe Terms, To [peak a 
kittle more boldly. This Excufe, fay they, isa Reme- 
dy againft the BoldnefS of the Expreflion; an?J am 
of the fame mind: But however, I wil ftand by 
what"l have faid already ; that the mof€ ratural Re- 
medy againft the Abundance and BoldnefS, either of 
etaphors, or other Figures is never to ufe ’em, un- 
fs "tis to the purpofe; I mean, in the Great Paf- 
s, and in the Sublime. For, as the pie and 
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Pathetick, by their Violence and Jmpetuofity, natu- 
rally carry away cvery thing with them ; they ne- 
ceflarily require Strong 4 Gas and don’t give 
the Hearer time to amufe himfelf, with cavilling at 
the Number of Metaphors; but throw him into the 
fame Rapture with the Speaker. ‘i 

Even for Common Places and Defcriptioes, there’s 
nothing, which fometimes expreiles things better 
than a Crowd of continu’d Metaphors. ’Tis by 
them, that Xenophon made fo Pompous a Defcription 
of the Structure of a Human Body: Yet, the Man- 
ner of Pluto's Defeription is much more Divine. 
The Latter calls the Head, a Cittadel: He fays, the 
Neck is an Ithmus, plac’d between that and the Breafts 
That the Joints are like the Hinges on which it turns 5 
That Voluptuoufnefs x the Bait of all the Adisfortunes, 
which happento Afen; That the Tongue is the Judge 
of Taftes; That the Heart is the Spring of the Veins, the 


Fountain of the Blood, which from thence is convey'd with - 


Rapidity, thro” all the other Parts 5 and that 7tis fituated 
like 4 Fortre/s, cuarded on all Sides: He calls the Pores, 
Narrow Lanes. The Gods, continues he, being willin 

to provide for the Safety of the Heart, which might be 
furpriz’d by fudden Accidents, bave .contriv’d the Lungs, 
of a Soft Subftance and without Blood, having [mall Pores, 
running thro’ them like a Spunge; fo that when the 
Heart is fir'd with Anger, they might fan and cool it, 
and keep it from being deftroy'd by an Exce/s of Palen. 
He calls the Seat ot Concupifcence, rhe Woman’s A- 
pariment He fays, the Spleen is rhe Kitchen of the 
Bomels 5 and being full of the Ordures of the Belly, fwells 
and puffi up, like « Bladder. He afterwards proceeds 
thus 5 The Neat cover all thefe Parrs with Flefh, which 


ferves them for a Bulwark and Defence againft the Inju- | 


ries of Heat and Cold, and again? all orker Accidents - 
"Tis, fays he, like a foft Wrapper of Wool, which kird- 


ly infolds the Body: He calls the Blood, the Pafture of . 


the Flefh. And to the end, contiaues he, shat all ibe 
Parts 
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Parts may receive Nourifhment, there are feveral Chian~ 
nels dug, as ina Garden, by which, from the Heart, aé 

the Fountain, Nourifhment flows thro’ the Veins, and 

paffes in sor Narrow Pipes to all Parts of « Human Bo- 

dy. Further, when Death happens, he fays, the Fi- 

bres and Strings are untwisted, like the Ropes of a Ship, 
and give Liberty to the Soul. There are afterwards 
an Infinite umber of the fame Force; but what we 
have faid, is fufficient to fhew how Sublime all thofe 
Figures are of themfelves; of what ufe Metaphors 
are, in adding Dignity to Thoughts, and in height- 
ning the Pathetick and Defcriptions. 

Now all thefe Figures, as alfo, all other Ele- 
gancies of Difcourfe ever carry things to Excefs 
This has been fo oftea obferv’d, that I weeded 
not have taken Notice of it. Flats himfelf has 
not been a little Cenfur’d, for that | rgquently 
he fuffers himfelf to be tranfported eve to a Fury 
of Metaphors; which are too Evxceflive, aod thew 
a Vain Pomp of Allegory. One cavmot eafily conceive, 
fays he, in fome Part of his Works, That it fhowd 
be the fame with a City as with a Cup, wherein 
Wine is pour'd, which is at firft Raging and Furious; 
till on a fudden, entering into Fellom{hip with another 
Sober Divinity, who Chapizes it, it becomes Soft and 
fit to Cherifh. To call Water a Sober Divinity, 
and ufe the Word Chaffize for temper. In fhort, 
to be fv fond of thofe little Artifices, fmells too 
much, fay they, of a Poet who is not himfelf too 
Sober. It was for this Reafon, perhaps, that Cectlins 
Declares fo boldly for Lyfias, in his Commentaries 
oa that Author, pretending Lyfias ¢xcell’d Plato 
in every Thing. True it is, he hay Tw other 
Sentiments, both Equally Unreafonable, which 
might put him upon that Declaration , for tho’ he 
Lov’d. Lyfias, more than himfelf, he {till hated Plato, 

nore than he Lov’d Lyfies: So that by thele Two 
Motives, aod a Spifit of Contradiction, he Advanses 
Ez fev crake 
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feveral things with Reference to thofe Two 
Authors, which are not as Infallible as he imagines. 
He accufes Plato of Flagging in, feveral Places, and 
{peaks of the other as a Compleat Writer without 
Faults: Which is fo far from being true, that 
there is not the leaft Shadow of Truth in it. In- 
deed, where fhall we find an Author who never 
Errs, and in whom there is nothing blame wor- 


thy? 





CHAP. XXVIIL 


Tf an ordinary Stile which has no Faults Excells 
_ & Sublime one which has fome. 


Erhaps, it will not be improper to examine 
P here that Queftion in General; whether either 
jn Profe or Poetry, A Mediocrity of Stile, Perfect 
in all its Parts, ought to be Prefer’d to the 
Sublime, which has fome Faults, and then which 
in a right Judgement of things orght tocarry away 
the Prize, of thefe two Writings, that which has 
a dg Number of Beauties, or that which rifes 
higher in the Grand and Sublime; for thefe things 
relating naturally to our Subjeét muft neceflarily 
be difcufs’d. Fir/f, then for my Part, 1 maintain, 
that a Grandeur above what is Common, has not 
naturally the Purity of Mediocrity. Indeed, in fo 
Polifh’d and Smooth a Difcourfe, ’tis to be fear’d 
fome Piacgs ‘will be flat. And alfo in the Sublime, 
where the Riches of Difcourfe are Immenfo, every 
thing cannot be fo Carefully look’d after, as it 
ought to be; and fomething, let the Orator or 
Poct be never fo Exact, will be Neglected. Ont 
Contrary, tis almoft impoflible for a mean an 

. midling 
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midiling Genius to commit Faults; becaufe, as 
he never ventures, never rifes, he always, re+ 
mains in a State of Safety: Whereas, the Great is 
of it Telf, and by its Character of Greataefs, flip- 
pery and slangerous. 

However, I am not dgnorant of what may be 
objected } that "tis the Nature of Men, to Judge 
of Writings by what is worft in ’em; .and that 
the Remembrance of ‘the Faults, which ‘have been 
obferv’d, always abides hy ’em, and is never blot- 
ted out ; whereas, what is fine pafles {wiftly by, 
and foon runs out of their Minds. But tho’ J 
have obferv’d feveral Faults in Homer, and all the 
Celebrated Authors; and that perhaps, there is nor 
a Man in the World, who is lefs pleas’d with thofe 
Faults than my felf; yet after all, 1 believe they 
are fuch, as they did not trouble themfelves about ; 
which cannot properly be call’d Faults, but ought 
to be look’d upon as pure Miftakes, and little 
Negligences that efcap’d *em: Becaufe their Ge- 
nius’s, which rais’d ’em to the Sublime, cou’d not 
Stoop tolittle things. In fhort, I conclude that the 
Sublime, .tho’ *tis not maintain’d Equally every 
where, were it only on account of its Dignity, 
bears away the Prize from all the other Parts of 
Oratory. To Inftance in Apolloniss, him who Writ 
the Poem of the Argonauts he never falls: And 
in Theocritus, excepting fome Places, wherein he 
leaves a little the Chara¢ter of the Eclogue, there 
is nothing but what is the Effe& of a happy 
imagination. WNeverthelefs, which had you sather 
be 5 Apollonius, or Theocritus, Or Homer ?, The Erigone 
of Eratofthenes is a Poem, in where is no- 
- thi at ought to be Cenfur’d. Will you there- 
fore fay, Eratofthenes is a greater Poet than Archilo- 
chus who is Confus’d, and wants* Order and Occo- 
nomy in feveral Places of “his Writing? But he never 
falls into this Fault, Except when he is Teaver a 
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by that Divine Spirit which is not to be Subjeéted 
to Rules; and he cou’d not govern as he wou’d? 
Thus for the Lyrick: Wou’d you rather be Bac- 
chilides than Pindar? And for Tragedy fon the 
Chionian Poot than Sophocles? *Tis True, Bacchilides 
and Jo never made any falfe Steps, and there’s 
a great deal of Eloquence and Grace in tHtir Wri- 
tings. “Tis not fo with Pindar and Sop'ocles: For 
in the midft of their greateft Violence; when, as 
one may fay, they Thunder and Lighten, their 
Fire goes often out unfeafonably, and they Mifera- 
bly Flag. Yet is there one Man of Good Senfe 
who will Compare all the Works of Jo put toge- 
ther, with the Oedipus only of Sophocles. 





CHAP. XXVIII. 
‘A Comparifon of Hyperides with Demofthenes. 


rather by the Number of its Beauties, than by 

eir Quality and Excellence, ’twou’d follow, that 
Fiyperides ought entirely to be preferr’d to Demo- 
Sthenes : For, befides that he is more Harmonious, he 
has many more Qualifications of an Orator; and 
almoft all of ’emin an Eminent Degree. Like thofe 
Prize-Fighters, who fucceed in five forts of Exerci- 
fes, and not being.the beft in any of thofe Exerci- 
fes, are in all of °em-beyond what’s Ordinary and 
Common. Hyperides imitated Demosthenes in all that 
was fine int him; excepting however, the:Com- 
pofition and Difpofition of Words. To whieh he-. 
added the SweetnefS and Grace of Ly/ias. He f2ft- 
ned, where *twas neceflary, the Roughnefs and Sim- 
plicity of Difcourfe; aud does not fay every thing 
with the fame Air as Demofthenes did. His Stile is 
Natural ; 


I’ one was to judge of the Merit of a Work, 
t 





Natural; and in that Nature, has fomething Agree 
able aud Florid, There’s an infinite Number at 
things pleafantly faid in his Works. His Way of 
Laughing and Rallying is Fine, and there’s a Sort 
of Noblenef§ in it. He had an admirable Talent of 
managing an Irony. His Rallery is not dull nor 
affected, fike that of the falfe Imitators of the At- 
tick Stile, but lively and clofe. He’s dexterous in 
evading Objections, and rendring ’em ridiculous by 
amplifying ‘em. His Works are full of Pleafantry 
and Mirth, of Sport and certain Points of Wit, 
which ftrike whatever they are aim’d at. He fea- 
fons every thing with an inimitable Turn and 
Grace. Nature defign’d him to touch and move Pity: 
He’s copious in his Fabulous Narrations. He has a 
wonderful Addrefs in Digreflions, turns and winds 
where he pleafes, and takes Breath when he wants 
it; as may be feen in his Fable of Latona. «He has 
written a Funeral Oration with fo much Pomp and 
Ornament, that 1 don’t know any Man, who equals 
him in it. 

On the contrary, Dewofthener docs not very well 
underftand how to paint the Manners. His Stile is 
not copious; there’s fomething rough in him: He 
has neither Pomp nor Oftentation. In a Word, he 
has hardly any one of the Parts of an Orator, which 
we have been fpeaking of. If he affects to be plea- 
fant, he rather makes himfelf ridiculous than pro- 
yokes Laughter; and the nearer he endcavours to 
approach to Pleafantry, tie farther off he’s from. it. 
Yet, becaufe none of the Beauties, which crowd to- 
gether in Hyperides, have any thing Great in them; 
becaufe we in him meet with an Orator, who is al- 
ways’ Temperance; his Wit is Lfaguifhing, and 

© neftficr Warms nor Moves the Soul: Wherefore, no 

,bidy was ever very much tranfported at the reading 
of his Works : Whereas, Demofthenes, having colle« 

&ed within himfelf, all the Qualifications of an O- 

E 4 rarer, 
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rator, form’d by Nature for the Sublime, and per- 
feéted entirely by Study: That Tone of Majefty and 
Grandeur, thofe Lively Emotions, that Abuadance, 
that Addrefs, that Readinefs; and what ought to be 
moft*valu’d in him; that Force and that Vehemence 
are not to be found in any other Writihgs but his 
own. By all thefe Divine Qualities, which®indeed, J 
confider as fo many Rare Gifts of the Gods, which 
ought not to be term’d Human, he has outdone the 
moft Famous Orators in all Ages; leaving em as it 
were, confounded and dazl’d with his Thunders and 
Lightnings: For in thofe Parts of Oratory, wherein 
he excells, he is fo much above ’em, that he fuffi- 
ciently makes amends for thofe Parts, wherein he 
was wanting. And "tis certainly. more eafy to look 
fteadily and with open Eyes on the Lightning that 
darts trom Heaven, than not to be mov’d with the 
Violent Paffions, which reign every where in his 
Works. 








CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Plato and Lyfias; we the Excellence of Human 
Wit. 


' A S toPlato, thereis, as1 have faid, much more 
Difference: For he furpafles Ly/ias, not only 
by th Excellence, but by the Number of his Beau- 
ties: I advance further, that Plato is noc fo much 
above Ly,ias by a greater Number of Beauties, as Ly- 
fias is below Prete for a greater Number of Faults. 
Why therefore, did thofe Divine Genius’s defpjfe 
a Nice and Scrupulous Delicacy, to aim at nothing 
but the Sublime in their Writings ? Certainly, becaufe 
Nature does not look ypon Man, <s an Animal oe 
afe 
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Bafe and Vile Condition; but has given him Life 
and_ has aa oy him into the World, as into @ 
Great Affembly, to be a Curious Obferver of every 
thing that pafles there ; fhe has introduc’d him into 
this Lift, asa Valiant Champion, who ought to af- 
pire only after Glory: For this Reafon, fhe at firft, — 
infus’d dnto our Souls an Invincible Paffion for what- — 
ever feems to us, to be moft Great and moft Di- 
vine. Thus we fee, the whole World does not fuf- 
fice the Vaft Exteat of Human Wit: Our Thoughts 
often Soar higher than the Heavens, and Penetrate 
beyond thofe Bounds, which Surround and Termi- 
nate all things. 
If any one wou'd refleé a little on a Man, inthe 
whole Courfe of whofe Life, there has been nothing 
but what’s Great and Illuftrious; he might by that 
know to what we are defign’d. We do not natu- 
rally aglmire little Rivers, tho” the Waters be Clear, 
Tranfparent, and Ufeful: But we are truly furpriz’d, 
when we look on the Danube, the Nile, the Rhine; 
and above all, the Ocean: We do not wonder 
much, to fee a little Flame, which has been kindled 
by us, keep its pure Light a long time; but weare 
ftruck with Admiration, when we contemplate thofe 
Fires, which dre fometimes kindled in the Sky3 
tho’ they commonly vanifh as foon as feen. Nothing 
in Nature feems more aftonifhing to us, than the 
Fiery Furnacesof Mount * e4rna, which fometimes 
trom the Bottom of its Abyiles often caft forth 






















Stones, Rocks, and Floods of Flame. 
, . 
From all which we may conclude, that what is Ufe- 
f even Neceflary to Mankind, fas pften nothing 
~ ft the Adarvellous init, as being ealily acquir’d; but 
— whatever 
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Extraordinary, is Wonderful and Sur- 





CHAP. XXX. : 


» That Faults in the Sublime may be eacus?d. 


EA TIth Refpect therefore to thofe Great Orators, 
¥ in whom the Sublime and the Marvellous are 
join’d with the Ufeful and Neceflary; it muft be 
own’d, that tho’ they are not exempted from Faults, 
yet there’s fomething Supernatural aad Divine in 
them. Indeed, to excell in all the other Parts of 
Oratory, does not exceed the Capacity of a Man; 


but the Srblime raifes us almoft as high as Ggd. All 


that’s to be got by not committing Faults, is not 
to be cenfur’d; but the Sublime attracts Admiration. 
What fhall I fay then? One of thofe Fine Strokes 
and Sublime Thoughts, which are in the Works of 
thofe Excellent Writers, over balances all their Faults. 
I ftill affirm further, that if any one wou’d colle& 
all the Faults in Homer, Demoffhenes, Plate, and thofe 
other Famous Heroes, together; they wou’d not 
make the Leaft, nor the Thoufandth Part of the 
Good things faid by them. For this Reaforn, Envy 
has not been able to hinder them of the Prize that 
has been beftow’d on them in all Ages ; and no bo- 
dy cou’d hitherto bear it away from them: They 
keep it till; and in all Probability, ftill will keep 
it 


While Waters inthe Plains are feento flow, 3 
Or Naked Woods reflourifh in the Spring. 
- It 
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it may perhaps be objeéted to me, that a Coloffius with 


fome Faults, is not to be efteem’d more than a Lit- 
tle Finifh’d Statue: As for Inftance, Polycletss’s Sol- 
dier * To this 1 anfwer, that in the Works of 
Art, “tis the Labour and Finifhing that fhon’d be 
confider’#, whereas in the Works of Nature, tis 
the Subkime and Prodigious. Now, to Difcourfe is 
a Natural Operation of Man. Add to this, that in 
a Statue, we only mind its Agreement and Refem- 
blance 3 but in Difcourfe, we muft have, as‘! have 
faid, fomething Supernatural and Divine. However, 
that we may not depart from what we at firft af- 
ferted ; as “tis the Duty of Art to prevent ones Fal- 
ling, and very difficult for a High Elevation, to fup- 
port it felf long, and keep always the fame Tones 
fo *tis neceilary that Art fhould fuccour Nature. 
This is what we thought our felves oblig’d to fay 
in anfwer to the Queftions propos’d : Weneverthe- 
lefs, leaveevery one a free and entire Liberty to 
judge as he thinks beft. 





CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Parables, Comparifous, and Hyperboles. 


oT tiers to our Subject: Parables and Compa- 
rifons come very near to Metaphors; and dif- 
fer from’em in one Point only “esse 
FEI IIE EIB IER IIE 


Suppofe ygur Wit mas in your Head, and oH did not 
poe under your Heels. For whjch,Reafon, great 
Care 


* The Dorypkoruz, a Little Statue made by Polycietus. 
+ This Place is very Defe&ive, and what the Author faysof 
Figures, entirely wanting, 

























Care miult be taken not to carry thefe Figures ‘too 
far 5 for when an Hyperbole is rais’d too High, it 
often deftroysit felf: "Tis like a Bow-ftring, which 
by being bent too much, flackens 5 and this has 
fometimes an Effeét.quite contrary to what we in- 
tended. ‘ 

Thus Jfocrates in his Panegyrick, out of a Foolifh 
‘Ambition to fay nothing but with Emphafis, fills, 
Know not -how, into the Faultof a School-hoy. His 
Defign in this Panegyrick, is to fhew that t)2 Athe- 
stians had been more ferviceable toGrerce, tian the 
Lacodemonian: And fee how he blunders in the ve- 
ry Beginning of hisSpeech. Since Difcour/e has natu- 
vally the Vertue to render Great things Little, and Little, 
Great: Since it can give the Grace of Novelty to the 
Oldeft things, and ak the Neweft things feem Old. 1s 
it thus, J/focrates ? May we cry out, that thou art 
about mee all things with Refpeé& to the La- 
osdamonians and Arhenians ? By beginning his Dif- 
courfe inthis manner, he indeed makes an Exordium, 
toexhort his Auditory not to believe one Word he 
fhall fay to ’em. 

Wherefore, you muft fuppofe that Ayperboles, and all 
other Figures in General,are beft when they are intire- 
dy hidden, and we do not take ’’em for Hyperboles. In 
order to this, we muft be careful that they be pro- 
duc’d always by Paffion, in the midft of fomeIm- 

ortant Circumftance: As for Example , Thucydides’s 
Hyperhole, with Relation to the Athenians who pe- 

d jn Sicily. The Siciliansdefcending into this Place, 
made a Great Slaughter, efpecially of thofe who had thrown 
themfelves into the River. The Water was ix a Moment 
corrupted with the Blood of thefe Wrerches, and yet as 
Filthy and as Bloody as it was, they Fought for it, oBvirrk 
is. Tis not very credible that Men fhould drink, 


Blood and Filth, and even Fight for it. However,~ 


the GreatnefS of the" Paffion, in the midft of fuch a 
Strange Circumftance, gives the thing an Appear 
ance 
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ance Of Reafon. Of the fame Nature, is what He- 
vodotus fays of the Lacedamonians, who fought at 
the Pafs of Thermopyle. They frill defended themfelves 
a while in this Place, with what Arms they had left, and 
with their Hands and Teeth; till the Barbariaus, whe 
continually Rept Shooting at "em, had as it were, bury'd 
"em yndeg their Darts. What fay you to this Hy- 
perb@le ? What Likelyhood is there, that Men fhou’d 
defend thenfelves with their Hands and Teeth a- 
gainft Arm’d Troops, and fo many Perfons be bu- 
ry’d under the Darts of their Enemies: And yet 
there’s fome Probability in it; becaufe the Hyper- 
bole does not feem to be ftudy’d, but to be born of 
the thing it felf. To keep ftill to what I have fajd = 

An infallible way to hinder any ones being fhock’d 

at the BoldnefsS of Hyperboles is never to make 

ufe of them but in Paflion, and where they feem 

to be requifite. This is fo True, that, even in 

Comedy, things are faid which are abfurd in them- 

felves ; however they pafs for probable,. becaufe they 

move the Paflion; 1 wou’d fay, they excite Laugh- 

ter: For Laughter is a Paffion of the Soul, caus’d 

by Pleafure. Such is the Paflage of a Comick Poet 

He bad a Farm in the Country, which was no bigger 

than a Lacedembnian Epijile. 

Further; Hyperboles may be made ufe of as well 
to Leflen as to Aggrandize things: For Exaggera- 
tion is proper for’ both thefe Effects; and a Dia- 
Jyrmus, which is a kind of Hyperbole, is nothing, 
rightly taken, but the Exaggeration of a Mean and 
Ridiculous thing. | 
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CHAP. 








th SUBLIME. 


CHAP. XXXII: 
Of Difpofition of Words. 


F the Five Parts, which as we at firft fapnos’d, 

produce the Sublime; there ftill remains the 
Fifth to be examin’d; to wit, the Compofition and 
Difpofition of Words: But as we have already writ- 
ten two Volumes on this Subjeét, wherein we have 
fafficiently explain’d all, that a Long Speculation 
cou’d teach us concerning it: We fhall here con- 
tent our felves with faying only as much, as we 
think is abfolutely neceflary to the Matter we are 


‘treating of: As for Inftauce; 


That Harmony is not meerly a Grace, which Na- 
ture has put into the Voice of Man, to perfwade 
with and pleafe;, but that even in Inanimate Inftru- 
ments, “tis a wonderful Means to raife Courage, and 
move thie Paflions. 

Don’t we fee, that the Sound of Fifes, moves 
the Soul of fuch as hear ’em; and fills °em with Fu- 
ry, as if they were outof their Senfes ; and by ma- 
king an Impreflion of the Cadence on the Ear, com- 
pells them to follow it; and in fome wife, make 
the Motion of their Body conformable to it: And 
not the Sound of Fifes only, but almoft all the 
Different Sounds in the World, have the fame Ef- 
teét;, as the Lyres for Example: For tho’ thefe 
Sounds of themfelves, fignifie nothing; yet by the 
Variations of the Tones, mutually ftriking againft 
each other; and by the Mixture of their “oncords, 
they often, sstvc experience, caufe a Worterfil 
Tranfport and Rapture of Soul: Yet, they are on- 
ly Images and Simple Imitations of the Voice, which 


* neither Speak nor Perfwade; being as one may fay, 


Ps ouly 





Trap; 7a of 





the Effeéts of the Nature of Men. 
What then may we not fay of Compofition, the 
Harmony of Difcourfe; the Ufe of which is natu- 
ral to Man; and which does not only Strike the 
Ear, but the Underftanding; which puts at once, 
fo manyatifferent Sorts of Words, Thoughts, Things ; 
fo many Beauties and Elegancies, to which our Souls 
have a kifld of Relation and Affinity in Motion; 
which, by the Mixture and Diverfity of Sounds, in- 
Yinuates it felf into the Mind, infpires thofe that 
hear with the fame Paflion as the Orator has; and 
builds on this Sublime Pile of Words, that Grand 
and Marvellous which we feek after? Can we deny, 
but that it contributes a great deal to the Gran- 
deur, Majefty, and Magnificence of Difcourfe, and to 
all the other Beauties contain’d in it? Muft we not 
own, that by having an Abfolute Command over the 
Mind, it can at any time, ravifhand raife it ?”°>T woud 


only Baftard Sounds, and not as I have obferv'd, 






be Madnefs to doubt the Truth of a thing, fo uni- 


verfally known and confirm’d by Experience. * 
Further; ’Tis the fame with Difcourfes as with 
Bodies, which commonly owe their Chief Excellence 
to the Unien and Juft Proportion of their Mem- 
bers; infomuch; that tho” one Member divided from 
another, may have nothing remarkable in it; yet 
they may altogether make a perfeé& Body. Thus the 
feveral Parts of the Sublime being divided, the Su- 
blime is entirely loft; whereas, when by the Union 
of “em, and that Harmonious Agreement, thag joins 
‘em one to another, they form but one Body ; the 
Turn only of the Period, gives them Sound 8nd Em- 
phafis. Bor which Reafon, we may cgmpare the 
Sa ; o7. Sublime 





? * The Author citesa Paflegs out of Demofthenes, for an Exam- 
ple of the Difpoficion of Wérds; but what he fays, relating ene 


: 
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tirely to the Greek Yorgue ; I have been contented with cranflae 7 


Ying i¢in che RS fee the Remarks, ‘, 


——>E————— EE SE 


_ And drags along the Woman, Tree, and Rock. 


Sublime in Periods, to a Fealt by a Club; to which 
feveral contribute. By this means, we meet with 
many Poets and Writers, who not being born for 
the Sublime, have however never been without it; 
tho’ commonly they made ufe of Mean and Vulgar 
whi hi Writing: Indeed, they Support«themfelves 
by this Placing of Words only, which in fgme, mea- 
fure, Swells and Heightens their Voices; infG.iuch, 
that we do not take Notice of their Meannefs. 
Philifius is of this Number; fo is Ariffophanes alfo 
in fome Places, and Euripides in feveral, as we have 
already fufficiently fhewn. Such is that Place in this 
ans where Hercules having kill’d his Children, 
ys; 


So many Miferies at once, 
Into my Soul have enter’d: 


I have no Room to Lodge new Grief. 


This Thought is very Trivial; yet he makes it 
Noble by means of the Turn, which has fomething 
Mufical and Harmonious in it: And certainly if the 
Order of the Period, was ever fu little inverted, 

ou woud foon fee how much happier Euripides is 
In the Placing of his Words, than in the Senfe of 
his Thoughts.. Of the fame Nature, is this Paflage 
in his Tragedy call’d, Dirce dragg’d by a Bull. 


‘He turns about in his Uncertain Way, 


Whereveg hurry’d by his Rage, he runs; 


< 
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This Thought is really ne te Yet we muft own, — 


that the Harmony of the Verfe, which is neither 


precipitated 


Vol. IL. ; 
Pe vgs 


’ aticin ted Or Heavy. 3 ii Force fo) vo 


J . fie 
“ nes * 
-’ ’ “ 


Words reftin ; upon each other ; and his 








fo many Solid Foundations, on which he fupports _ 
and raifes his Difcourfe. 4 ny 
- . ad 
_ CHAP. XXXIIL 


’ Of the Meafure of Periods, 


N the contrary, there’s nothing which debafes 

the Sublime more than thofe Broken Num 
bers that are pronounc’d faft; fuch as the Pyrrhicks, 
Trochees, and Dichorees, which are good for nothing 
but Dances. All fuch Feet and Meafutes have pers 
petually the fame Wanton Turn; they Tickle, but 
never Move. The worft on® is, we find Thofe, to 
whom we Sing an Air, don’t mind the Senfe, but 
are drawn afide by the Tune: And thofe Mea- 
fur’d Words do not infufe into the Soul the Pat 


fions, which ought to be produc’d by the Difcourfe; © 


but only imprint the Movement of. the Cadence on 
the Ear. By this means, when the Hearer knows 
before hand, as he generally docs, what the Mea- 
fure is; he prevents him who Se aaa and fhews 
as in a Dance, what it will be, betore it happens. 
When Periods are wrought with too once Cate 
*tis a Vice; for this exaét Order weakens the Dif 


courfe. When the Members of it are too Curt, 


and have too many Short Syllables join’d together, 
as if faftned with Pins and Nails in fuch Places as 


were disivihted, the Vice and the EB. f it, are 


he* fame. When Periods want theff due Extent, 
the Sublime will never Shif€: For there's nothing 
which Maims it more thau its being confin’d with- 
in too narrow a + tee However, when I ipa 
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as arevkept within their . Juft Limits; but condemn 
thofe that are too Little, and as it were, Mutila- 
ted: For when the Stile is too Short, ’tis a Reftraint 
upon the=-Mind ; whereas, the Dividing,of it into 
Periods, isa Guide to the Reader. The contrary 
happens, if Peridds are too Long; becaufe ail fords 
that are affeéted to Lengthen out a Difcourfe, that 
does not require to be Lengthen’d, are Dead and. 


Languifhing. % 








CHAP. XXXIV. 


< . 


41 Of Mean Expreffions. 
. 


fA Nothet thing, which very much contributes 
to the debafing a Difcourfe, is meannefs of 
Expreffion:' As for Inftance,; we read. in Hero- 
dotus the Defcription of a Storm, the Senfe of 
which is*Divine; but he has mix’d' fome Words 
that’ are Extreamly Mean, as when he: fays; The 
Sea beginning to Roar and Bellow, The wretched 
found of the Word Bellow, takes away a great 
Part ofthe’ Sublime from the Thought. "The Wind, 
fays he ih another Place, began to be pretty Atuss- 
nous, and thofe who were Difperft by the Storm, came 
to an Unpleafant End. The Word Atutinons is Mean, 
and the Epithet Unpleafane not proper to Exprels 
fuch an Accident as that. 
Thus, “the. Hiftorian Theopompm, in gwing &s an 
Image of the “King of Perfia’s defcent into eZgypi, 
by the Meannefs of the Words he makes ufe ol, 
fpoils what was otherwife Afarvetous in it. Was 
there one City, fays this Hiltorian, and one Nation, 
‘ ". it 
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— veatije the SUBLIME 82 
iat hia’ ee fend BS i ; 

Is there any thing Beautiful or Precious, that grows or 
és Manufattur'd in thefe Countries, of which Prefenes 
were not made him? How mitch si How many 
Magnificent. Vests, fome Red, fome ite, fome of Kas 
rious Colours, agreeable to the Stories that were wr. 

on "ews? * How many Gilded Tents, furnif’d with alh 
things neceffary for Life? How many Rich Robes and 
Beds? How many Veffels of Gold and Silver, Enrich’ 
with Diavionds, or Artfully wrought ? Add to. this an 
“Tifinite Number of Foreign and Grecian’. Arms 4 
an Incredible Multitude of Sumpters, Beafts Sacri- 
fite, of Bufhels’ full of wen thing that cou'd Regale 
the Ta: Of Cabinets and Bags full of Papers, amd 
feveral otker Urenfils, and fo creat a Quantity of wall forte 
of Salt’ Meats , that thofe who faw the Heaps a@ 
a diftance, took "em for Hills rifing outs of the 
Ground. 

From the moft Lofty Flight he falls into the 
Loweft Phrafc, juft where he ought to have beea 
moft Blevated. For by Mingling his Bufhels and 
Bags with the Pompous Defcription of this Equi« 
page, he feems as if he was Drawing the Pi@ure 
of a. Kicchin;'and,as if, fuppofe a Perfon had alt 
thefe things to place in Order, he fhou’d put Ba 
and Bufhels among his Gilded Gents, his Veflel 
of Gold, his Plate and Diamonds which woud have 

very Vile Effect. ital 

Such Mean , Phrafes in Difcourfe, are ma 
Blots and Stains.which defile the Expreffion, 
needed only have turn’d the thing a little and Save 
faid in general, inftead of his Mountains of Salt 
Meats gnd other the like Stuff ; that fevggel-Camels 
ang Sumpters. were fent to the Kiag, en-with 
all? things Neceflary for Ufe Of Plealure; or Heaps 

the moft  Exquitite Meats, and every jehinng 
that cou’d be.thought of, that was. Grateful» ; 


wD elicious to the Teit®} Or if you will, he might 
ee a a= 


























"have fii all things which the Greateft Matters 
of the Art of Cooking and Easing cou’d defire. 
- Fora Man muft never fall in Difcourfe, from Eo 


things to what is Mean’ dnd inconfiderable, unle 
he is, compell’d to it by Urgent Neceflity. The 
Words muft always atifwer the Majefty of the things 
treated off: In which "tis fit, we fhou’d Imitate 
ature, who in forming Man, has not Brtyos'd 
thofe Parts that are difhoneft to Name,*and where 
- the Body Purges it felf, to View. But to make 
_ Ufe of Xenophon’s Words has hidden thofe Sin, 
and plac’d em as far out of Sight as poffible, for fear 
they might Sully the Beauty of fo Noble a Creature. 
To conclude, ’tis not neceffary to Examine more 
Narrowly every thing that debafes a Difcourfe, 
Since we have fhown what Elevates and Ennobles 
it, "tis eafy to imagine that the Contrary muff 
generally’ render it Vulgar and Groveling. 








CHAP. XXXV. 
of the Caufes of the Decay of Human Wit, 


i oe is but ®ne thing more, my Dear Teren~ 
tianus, to be inquird into, and that is a 
eftion, put to me fome days ago, by a certain 
Philofopher: “Tis very fit, it fhou’d be Examin’d, 
for your particular Satisfaction, I will add, 
whatd have to fay u it, to this Treatife. 

I can never enough Admire, faid this Philofo- 
pher tome. how it came to pafs, that there are 
fo many Oratodrs in. our times; who underitayd 
how to handle an ‘Argument, and have even?» 

ical Stile: Nay, fome of ’em have Vivacity, 
Perfpicuity and Grace in “their Difcourfe, yet ~ ef ‘ 
sy rift, 






~~ 


— 


Wits now a days! Isit not, continu’d he, becaufe 
what is generally faid of Popular Government 
that it Nourifhes and Forms great Genius’s, is true 5 


Efpecially {ince almoft all the Famous Orators, that _ 


ever, Flourifh’'d Liv’d and Dy’d with it? Indeed, 
can fhert be any thing, which raifes the Souls of 
great Men more than Liberty, any thing which 
can more powerfully excite and awaken in us that 
feitiesn of Watur@ which provokes us to Emu- 
latton, and the Glorious Defire of fecing ur felves 
advanc’d above others? Add to this, that the Re- 
wards propos’d in Republicks, Whet and perfeély 
Polifh the Orators Wit, and make ’em Cultivate the 
Talents Nature has given ’em ; infomuch, that we 
fee the Liberty of their Country Shine in their Ora- 
tions. He went on; but as for us, who were ear= 
ly taught to endure the Yoke of a Lawful<Domina- 
tion, aml have been, as m were, wrapt up in the 
Guftoms and Ways of Monarchy ; who, in a Word, 
never tafted that Living and Flowing Spring of E- 
jequence and Liberty; we commonly, inftead of O- 
rators, become Pompous Flatterers: For which Rea- 
fon, faid he; I believe, a Man born in Servitude, 
may be capable of other Sciences; but no Slave can 
ever be an Orator; fince when the Mind is depreft 
and broken by Slavery, it will never dare to think 
or fay any thing Bold: All its Vigour evaporates of 
it felf, and it remains always as in a Prifon. In 
fhort, to make ule of Homer’s Expreflion. ’ 


The Day that makes a Free-born Man a Slave, 
bs him of half his Virtue, Se. a 


As if what is faid is true: That the Boxes, in 
which Pigmies, commonly call’d Dwarfs, are fhut up, 


hinder them, not ogly from growing greater, but 
a F 3 alfo 





rife very high in the Sublime; fo Steril are our 











they were, by means of 
ge wtupt up. , Thus 
itude, I may. fay Servitude; let it be never fo 
juftly eftablifh’d, is a Sort of Prifon, wherein the 
Foul Shrinks in fome Meafure, and Diminifhes ‘by 
Conftraint. I know very well *tis cafy‘ and natu- 
val for Mankind, always to find Fault witk prefent 
things, but hold; not fo faft****** And certainly, 
continu’d I, if the Pleafures ofa too long Peace, cor- 
rupt the Greateft Souls ; this BndlefS War, which 
has fo lopg troubled all the World, is not a Licis 
Obftacle to our Defires. 

' To this we may add thofe Paffions that con- 
tinuglly befiege us and bring Confufion and 
Diforder into our Minds. In truth, ’tis the Luft 
of Money with which we are all diftemper’d; and 
the Love of Pleafure, that properly {peaking cnflave 
us, or rather hurl us into a Precipice, wherein our 
Talents are as it were fwallow’d up. There’s no 
Pafflion more Bafe than Avarice: No Vice more In- | 
famous than Lewduefs. 1 don’t fee therefore, how 
thofe that are fo fond of Riches, that they make 

a fort of Divinity of ’em, can be infeéted with this 
Diftemper, without being at the fame time, trou- 
bled with all the Miferics that naturally accompany | 
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it. And certajaly, Profufion and all other Ill Ha- 
bits, follow very near after Exceflive Riches; they 
tread upon their Heels, and by their Means, Open 
the Gates of Cities and Houfes, Entertain and Set- } 
tle there: They do not dwell there long before 
they Build their Nef, according to a certain Sage, 
and endeavour to multipiy :. They beget Luxury and 
Effeminacy, which are no Spurious Tiles, but their 
True and ‘ogitimate Children. If we, fhou’d once 
fuffer thefe Worthy @fsprings of Riches to grow. » 
within us, they quickly hatch Infolence, Riot, Im- - 
pydence, and the ré& of the Mercilefs Tyrants. of, 
the Soul. j 


As 


































VUDr 


‘Ww ‘as foon as 2 Man, fo 


farily happen to him: He can’t raife his Eyes to” 
look above jrimfelf, nor'fay'a Word, aor think’a 


a litte dime, a general Corruption in his Souls 
Whatever there was Great and Noble in it, withers 
and dries up of it felf; and Contemptis the cer- 
et: iud Confequence of it. 
Por, ds “tis not poffible that a Judge” who is 
Brib’d, fhou’d Judge rightly and wethout Paffiog, of 
what 1s Juft and Honefts -becaufe, a Man that fi 
himfelf to be gain’d by Prefents, thinks nothing Ho- 
neftand Juft, but what is Advaatageous to him; fo 
it is not to be expected, that now, when Cor- 
ruption reigns over the Manners. and Minds of Man; 
when one Man thinks of nothing, but how “to trick 
himfelf into the Succeffion of another’s Eftate; te 
lay Snares for him, to oblige him to put him ia 
his Will; to turn all things to his Infamous Gain, 
felling even Confcience it felfs 1 fay, *tis notito be 
expected, that now, when all Men are Miferable 
Slaves to their Paffions, and the Contagion is Gene- 
ral, that there fhou’d be one Man found of aSquad* 
Judgment and free from'Pafhon, who beigg neither 
Blinded nor Seduc’d by Self Intereft, can difcern 
what is truly Great and Werthy of Pofterity, 
\ In a word, fince all Mankind are of this Make; 
S it not better that another fhou’d command “As, 
than that we fhou’d remain in our own Power; 
leaft this Infatiable Luft of Gain, like a Mad-man 
that has broken his Chains, fhon’d f ire to 
tige four Corners of the World. rin short, 


of that Sloth, which has feiz’d all the Wits of the 
Age, a few excepted. If we fometimes ftudy, it 


may be faid to be like Men, who rather encteafe than 
) 4 cure 


tetas ‘Tholéghtes-ddaitres ‘nothing, bot Erivolousand! 
Perifhing ‘things; all. that we have faid, mufb. necef> 


ms the Love of Luxury ich is the Caufe , 


| 


Thought that’s beyond what’s Common. There’sin | 


ee ee ee 


¥, * 
oi ' 


“cure ‘the Difeafe. We Study out of Wantonnefs and 
Oftentation only, and not out of a Noble Emula- 
tion, and to acquire fome Laudable Advantage by 
it. 


Let us now come to the Paflions, which we have 
promis'’d to treat of by themfelves; and indeed, in 
my Opinion, they are not one of the Leaft @rna- 
ments of Difcourfe, efpecially in what relates to the 
Sublime. 

e 


Critical, Reflections 


ON 


Some PASSAGES 


OuT OF . 


“LONGINUS; 


| Wherein Anfwer is Occafionally made to fome Odjes 
tions of. Monfiewr Perrault againff Homer and 
Pindar. 











‘ | 
‘ REFLECTION. {. 
"he Words of Longinus. Chap. 1. 


But “sis om this Condition...Dear Terentianus, that we foul! revif 
eobat J do, together; and that you tell me your Opinton, with thew. 
Sincerity which one Friend xatnrally owes anorber. 1 
Onginua here, by his own Example, lays down one of the é 
ae *moft Iniportant Rules in Rbetorick; which is, to confule 
: . , our 
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flatter us. Horace and y age ig fame Advice in 
feveral Places; Vi who, in my is the. ; 
Ditcreet Writef in our Tongue, confefles he ow’d the ). 
of his Writings to this wholfome Praétice. , 
°Tis ia vain for us to think we can cure all Cog ) 
our felves: “Another Eye fees farther into our Defeéts, 
own, and a Midling Genius may fometimes fhew the sees 
whadtehro’ a Miftake, they might not elle have feen. *Tis ¢ 
Malberb read his Verfes to his Servant Maid; andI remember, _ 
Moliere has Often fhewn me an Old Maid of his, to whom, he | 
tyd me, he read his Comedies; afluting me, that when any 
Wart of the Pleafantry did not Strike her, he Correéted it; be- © 
cau equently found at his Theatre, that thofe very Pla- — 
ces did not Succeed. Thefe Examples are fomewhat Singular, 
and I don’t advife every body to imitate them: However, ‘tis 
certain we can néver confule our Friends too much. bien 
Notwithftanding all chis, Monfieur Perreuls does not feem m 
of this Opinion: If he believ’d his Friends, we fhou'd ,no¢ 
them tel us every Day, as they do; Monfieur Perrault is my 
Fritnd, and a Man of a great deal of Honour; I can’ti 
how he came ro blunder fo in his Parallels, and fa foul on 
the Ancient Authors, which are efteem’d, and worthy of Efteem, 
Wou'd he perfwade Mankind, that for this two Thoufand Years, 
they have not had common Senfe ? Poor Man! I pity him. In-— 
deed, he takes care to fhew us enough of his own Works; — 
with fame Man or other wou'd be fo kind to him, as charita- 
bly to open his Eyes: on this Subje&, l 
Come, J will my felf be thar Charitable Perfon. 
Perauh has bege'deme fo earneftly to fhew him his 
that I can’t in Confcience deny giving him Satisfaétion; andoT 
hope to fhew him more than one, in the Courfe of thefe Res 
marks: I can do no lels, out of Gratitude for the Great : 
vicesI receiv’d from his Late Brother, the Doftor, in 
me of thofe Dangerous Diftempers; yet, true it is, his : 
was never my Phyfician: Indeed, when I was very young, being 
taken ill of a Fever, which was not very Dangerous, a *Rela- 
tion of mine, with whom I lodg’d, and whofe Phyfician he was, ZT 
carry’d me to him, and }e was twice or thrice fent for in 
Confultation, by the Phylician who had me in hand:*Three _ 
| 


Year$ afterwards, the fame Relation car ¢ to him 
a fecond time, and forc’d me to confulg bef upon a Difficul 
of Breathing, which | wasthen tr with; He felt my Pul 


sand found I had a Fever upon me; tho” ’tis moft certain there 
was no fuch thing, Heord¢r’d me td be Blooded in the Foot: 
A Whimfical Remedy for an Afthma, which was then in Dan- 
b ger of; and! was f@ frblih as to do what he ondler’d, that ve- 

ty 











































of which! 
‘diminith ; acd walk 
n the*next’ Days my Foot {well’d fo,, 
+ Weeks. “This is-ail/the Cures that ever [ bad ftom him, and 
3 pray God forgive him’ for’t in the other World. ? 
A never heard of ‘bim, fince this Noble Confultation, till ny 
4 sappeat’d in Pyblick, and I was told by every ‘body, that, 
T had given him to manner of Provocation, he rail'd at me 
r on. Not only Charging me, with Writing agtaf 
a ; but with {cattering up and down in my Satyrs, things 
‘that were dangerous and concern’d the State. J was not afraid 
_ of any fach Calumny: My Satyrs attack’d bad Books only, an4 
being all full of Praifes on the King, and rthofe Praifes tht” 
molt Beautiful Part of *em, Iwas not at all apprehenfive of ae 
i Confequence againft me. However, I got a Perfon to 
Caution the Do&or, to fpeak of me with a little !Refervation, 
which had no other Effeét, but to make him ftill more Bit- 
‘ter. LT then complain’d to his Brother the Academician, 
_-whordid not think me worthy of an Anfwer. I mult confefs, 
that’ provok’d me to Write the Metamorphofis of a Phyfician 
of Florence into an Architel, in my Art of Poetry which was 
Dota Moderate Revenge, confidering what Scandalous Refleéti- 
ems the Dofor had caft upon me: Notwithftanding which, 1 


a » bot he was a Man of a great deal of Merit, and 
a very Able Phyficiany yet, the Gentleman of the 




























Roa, of Sciences, are not all agreed with reipeét to 
, Bicetlency of hif Tranflation of Vitruvius, and the advantage- 
Charatter given him by his Brother.) Nay, I can name * 
of the moft Famous Members of the Academy of Archi- 
nfe; who offér’d to thew him when he pleas’d fome Papers, 
which it appear’d, that the Frontifpiece of the Louvre was 

© after 2 Defign of Monfieur Le Vans. And neither chat’ 
cab Piece of Architeéture, nor the Obfervatory, nor the. ‘Tri- 
mpbal Arch, were the Works of a Doiter of ‘the Faculty. But 
®s to this Difpute, let °em make it up among themfelves; J am 
not at all concern’d in it, and my Withes; if they were on any 
Side, iclin'd to the Phyfician. ‘Tis true, the’ Doftor and his 
Brother were of one Opinion concerning the'Ancients, and beth 
ofert’had*conceiv’d dlike an hatre? co all the Wuaftrious Per- 
~fons of Antiquity. Iam afraid, "twas he who wroterhe Fine 
eDefence of the~Qnera of Alceftes, ‘wherein. he committed 
fe ftrange Blindérs n he endeavour’d to turn Euripides 
Ridicule, which Monfiett Racine has fo well obferv’é da 

Preface to Iphigenia, *T.was of him therefore, and of another 
Brother of theirs who was alfoa great Enemy to Plato, Euripides, 
: ard 
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and all the other Good Authors, which Thad fpoken 

L faid there /a Whimfical Wit in their Family, » 
otherwife Ikne¥ to be a Family fulleof Men of Honour, rr 
whom, there afe even. feveral who I -believe can endure 
and Virgil. : 

The Readef will pardon me, if I here take occafions 
deceive the Publick, with reference to another Falfty 
fieur Perqult’sy which he advances in the oe Letter he wri 
me gf Printed, wherein he pretends, he did a Brother of 
* a coftfiderable Service with Monfieur Colbert, towards his 
curing, the Place of Comptroller of the Mint: Toprove this, he 


allpdges thac my Brother came every ‘Year to pay hima Vifir, 
ich he Stiles a Vifit of Duty and not of Friendfhip: A’ 
Pie Y Vanity! The Forgery of it,-eafily te be demon 
firated ; For my Brother Dy’d the fame Year that he got the’ 
Placey and enjoy’d it, as every Body knows, not abéve Four 
Months, and in confideration that he held it no longer§$ Rear 















ther Erother, for whom we procur’d it, did not pay the 

the Goid Mark, which amounts to a confiderable Sum, I am 
fham’d to tell fuch Trifles to the World, but my Friends fold 
me thefe Reflections of Monfieur Perault relating to Honour, 
I was oblig’d to fhew the Falfhood of "em g @ 9” ‘> 
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REFLECTION. IL ain 
The Words of Longinw. Chap. 2.) | 

12 ATI a) 
Our Wit even in the Sublime, ftands in need of a Methedta 
teach it, to fay norbing but whee "d be laid, as 10 fay ip in 
‘7 wh 


its proper Place. 


TS is fo True, that the Sublime out of its Place, is fofam 
_ from being Beautiful, that it becomes fometimes Tod 
As it happen’d to Scudery, in beginning of his Poem Alari¢g, — 
) when he fays; arre 


The Conqu’ror of the Congqu’rors of the World ° 
I Sing, 





5 . 
h The Verfe is Noble enough, a » the beft turn’d 
wall the Poem, but ‘tis ridiculous to cry out fo, and promife f 
Och in the Firft Line. Virgi} might® very well have faid ir 
the beginning of his Awmeis, ¥ Sing she Famous Hero Founder of 
a A Empire, which made a felf Miftrefs of all the World: We may 
"ie %Magine,fo great a Maite” as he won’d eafily have found Expreffions 


proper 


—_ 






ought in a good Light) But that woud havé 

and he contented en If with faying, 

Piety, who after many 3 Landed in 

3 An Exordinm thou'd be fimple,and without Affettation. 

This is as True in Poetry as Oratory, it being a thing founded 

on Nature, which is the fame every where : Monfieur 

Peraiuls’s Comparifon of the Frontifpiece of a Palace is not 

jut. The Frontifpiece of a Palace ought to have Ornament, 

the Exordium is not the Forntifpiece of a\Poem ; ‘tisxsher 
 amAvenve or Court-yard. leading to it, from whence it is 
Fifcover'd. The Frontifpiece is an effential Part of a Palace, 
nd cannot be taken away-without deftroying all the Symmetry 
of it: But a Poem will fubfift very well without an Exordiugh; 
‘amd even our Romances which are a fort of Poems. have 





















7 pone. ; 

*) *Tis therefore certain that an Exordinm ought not to promife 
too much, for which Reafon I have attack’d the Firft Verfe of 
Alaric, after the eng af Horace, who on the fame means 
attacks the beginning of.a Poem written by a Scudery of his 
time: The Bik Verfe of which was; 

_— 


Fortunar Priemi cantabo © Nobile Belum. 


a” 
. The noble War and Priam’s Fate I'll Sing, 
4 Ace : * 
“The Poet by his beginning promifes more than the Jtius and 
= oo ipbo eand "Wis true, Horace Upon occafion is very ‘Merry 
the terrible gaping of the Mouth, in Pronouncing Can- 
abo the Future Tenfe, ; but in the main, he finds faule with 
hisWerfe, for its promifing too much. Thas we fee what be- 
"comes of Monfieur Perault’s Criticifm, who fuppofes, I accus’d 
Verfe of Alaric, becaufe ’twas il] turn’d, and did not un- 
ftand.neither Horace’s meaning, nor mine. Further; before 
‘Tefinih this Remark, he muft not take it ill, if I inform him, 
_ that what he fays of the @ in Cano, being, pronounc’d like the. 
4 in Cantabo, is not True, but an Error he Suck’d in at the 
co » Where this ill Method of pronouncing the fhort Feet 
in Latin Diffyllable Words as if they were jong, prevails: But 
~ "tis an atafe which will not {poil Aorace’s Jeft, for he wrote 
_ 0 Latins who underftood how to pronounce their Tongue, and 
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REFLECT ON. It. 

» The $V ords- of Lenginus. 3. Tay 

He naturalyfinclin'd so reprove otber Mens Faults, tho ic abe 

blind to bis on. -_* 





at ee 
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Herg’s nothing more intolerable than an Jndi As 
thor, who not feeing his own Faults, wou’d Defeéts 
in the moft Able Writers: But ’tis worfe Rill, when in accufing, 
thofe Writers of Defeéts, which they have not, he commits 
Faults himfelf, and falls into grofs Miftakese This is what ha 
pan'’d fometimes toTimaus,and always happens to Monfieur Perault, 
He ins the Cenfure, he paffles on Homer with an Affettion. 
ahan which nothing in‘the World can be more Falfe, and that 
is, that {everal excellent Criticks maintain there was 1 
a Man as Homer, who wrote the lias and Odyffer> And’ that 
thofe Two Poems, are only a Colle&tion of feveral little Peems 
of different Authors join’d together. Now ‘tis not true, that ever 
any one, at leaft in Writing, advanc’d fuch a Piece of Bxtra- 
vagance ; and #lian, whom Monfieur Perrault Quotes’ for his 
Authority, fays the quite contrary, as we fhalldhew in» the 
Courfe of this Reflection. _ 
Wherefore ali thofe Excellent Criticks are reduc’d to the Late 
Abbot D’Aubignac, who, as Monfieur Perauls pretends, has 
*d Memoirs to prove this Fine Paradox. I knew the Ab* _ 
D’ Aubignac ; He was a Man of a great deal of Merit, and 
a very Good Judge of Poetry 5 but indifferently Learr’d .in the 
Greek Tongue. I am very well fatisfy’d fuch a Strange 7 
never entred into wis Thoughts, unlefs "twas in the ; 
of his Life; when every body knows hedoated fo, that he be- 
came a meerChild’again. He knew too well, that there ne- 
ver were two Poems jo regularly purfu’d, and fo happily eon~ 
neéted, as the Jlias and Odyffes, nor where the fame Genius 
more every where; asall that have read ’em allow: Yet, Mon- 
fieur Perault tells us there are very Strong Conjefures to fup- 
port the pretended Paradox of this Abbot; and thefe Strong 
Conjeftures are redue’d to two; one of which is, that the 
Place where emer was besn, is not known; the oPher, chat 
his Works are call’d Rhapfodies; a Word, which fignifies a Parcel 
of Séngs*fticch’d together: From whence he des, that Ao- 
mer’s Works are Pieces, written uthors jumbled tg 
call’d his Works, Rédp 


gether: No Poet having ever, fiys 
ies. What Strange Proofs are here! | 
For as to the Firft, how many very Ramou€'Writings have wey 
which are not fuppos’Ato be wristen by different Authors; 3 
7 > =u 















they. tiv’d mets Quintis Curtius, Petro- 
Word, Rhapfodies; per we fhall Sur- 
adit, by fhewing him that Wogd does 
femlew which fignifies to ‘joik or fow toge- 
i as much as to fay ‘a bs and that 
the lias and Odyfies were {0 call’d, becaufe they were hereto- 
' fore Sung by Men holding Laurel Branches int their Hands, who 
‘were for. that reafon cerm’d “pafd'ddus Singers of she Branch. 
peeesideeanding which, the moft common Opinion 1% "that 
‘the Wordscomes trom fdqJey adds and that Rbaofody fignifies 
| a Heaprof Zomer’s Verles 5 there being thofe who gain’d their 



































ger) whimfically imagines. He need only read Eujtarhius wrch 
ite °Tis not furprizing therefore, that no other Poet’“ytrles 
are ftil’d Xbapfodies; becaule there properly never were any, 
- shat were Sung after the fame manner as Homer's: Ic appears 
neverthelefs, that thofe who.afterwards wrote the Parodyes; call’d, 
ix leg. Censo’s of Homer,gave the Name of Rhapfodies to thofe 
s alfo; And. ip ing on this Account, thar the Word 
Rhapfody sis become Odious in French, where it fignifies a Heap of 
wretched:Pieces jumbled. together. 
LT come now to that Paflage out of #liam, quoted by Mon- 
| fieur Perauls; and that he may not, according to his Cuftom, 
accufe me of impofing’ on him, when I fhew him his Miftake afd 
air Dealing in this Quotation: J will repeat his own 


‘ 1Se . 

~ Bilan, fays he, * whofe:Teftimony is not Trivial, tells us formally, 
?gmits tbe Opinion vif the Ancient Criticks, that Homer did not write 
he Ilias and Odyfies, bus by Parcells, without any Unity of Defigng 
and. be gave no other Names to thofe diversParts, rhich he com- 
pos’ without Order and without Difpofition, in the Hear of bis Fancy, 
» burthe Names of the Subjes be treated of : That be intitul’d the Can- 

30, which bas made the Firft Book of the Miss, Achilles’s Cho- 
W Mer That which is become the Second, The Lift of the Ships, That which 
is mow term’d the Third Book, The Fight between Paris and Menelaus 5 

fo of the veft. He adds, Lycurgus was the Firft thar brought, 

From tot into Greece, thofe divers Parts, feparate from each 35 
and Pififtratus plac’d them in Order: By whitch meas, it was be 
who made the Poems of the Ilias and Cdyles, as we now fee them 
“to confit of Trenty Four Books, cach in konour of the Treeuty Four” 
Letters of the fe 
By the Lotcy Air Mion ult aflumes, in fetting out this 


ofall this in Jian? And yet"tis moft tree, that 'there’s never 
s Word 
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* MrePerault’ Parallel Tom. 3. ~ 




















Livelyhood by Singing *em, and not by Writing, as our Cenfhe 4 


| 
| 
| 
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Mtable Piece of Ertdition, wou'd one fulpedt there’s nothing, : 
a — 





itles: “Thal 
vo revis 


z But to prove thas whac.I fay is true, tah 
4 ; . . “s a e - ; 


ords.'... as ; 
Homer’s , fays that Author, were, 43 fift banded, i ang 







down in Greece, in fall feparate Parcebsy being Sung by An 
sient Greeks, under certain Titles which they gave them: One wa 
cal’de-The Battel near the Ships; Tbe .osber, Dolon Surptiz’d: 
Anorber, The Courage of Agamemnon; ‘The orber, The Lik. oy — 
the Shipss The osher,, Patroclus ; The orber, Heétor's Bod 
fom'd; The other, The .Battel in Honour, of Patroclus 3 The 
Tkt Broken Oaths. "Jwas much after this manner, shat tle Viag” 
ae idlasbured ; and "tas the fame with she Odyfles, which - 
fo divided into feveral Patss: One was call'd, ‘The Voyage to . 
The other, The Paflage to Lacedemon, The Bower of Calypfo, 
Ship, The Fable of Alcinous, The Cyclop, The Deftent 
Circe’s Baths, The Murder of Penelope’s Lovers, The Vilit 
to Laerter in his Field, Ge. Lycurgus sheLacedemonian, was 
firft, who coming fromlonia, brought with bim, tho’ ’rwas late fieft, 
.allHomer’s Works compleat; and Pififtxatus coleiing ‘em into one 
Yeleae publifh’d she Mias and Odyfles, im the Formte nom beug 


Me ; 
Is there one Word here, in the fame Senfe which Monfieus 

Perault gives it? Where does  #lian fay formally, that An~ ” 
cient Criticks were of Opinion, Homey wrote his dias and Odyf-— 
fes byParcels only, and did not give any other Namesta thoi — 
divers Parts which he-wrote without Order and without D 
tion, in thg Heat of his Fancy, than the Names of the § 
he treated of ? Does*he fo much as talk here, of what, 
did: or thought, in compofing thofe Works; and does all” 
Align faid, relate to any thing, but che: Singing the-Poen 
that Divine Poet in Greece? Thole who Sung, them having g 
feveral (eperatePieces. by heart, gave them what Names 
pleas'd; which Pieces: were- known, a long time before Lyeu 
arriv'd in. Jomia. Where docs he mention Pif/tratus’s mal 
the fias and Odyff's? Tis true, The Latin: Tranflagor has pue 

Py the Word Confecips but befides that Confecit in that Place; dos) a 
not fignifie Made but Colleéed together, *tis very iP crax las 


ted: “The Greek Word is datones which is, Shew'd them, OF 

Fublio’ them, in our Tongus. Jn fhort, this hyde our of Ze © 

sists fo far from/Injuring Homer’: nm, that iy - 

can. bevmore Glorious fo. it We y this, the Works © the JF 
at 


~erest Poct were fpread pver all Grgece, were in al) Me 
ar ® * : Mo he 
—_ St mop 4 


—————— ——___).- —_ 
*.The 13th Book ef divers Hiftories, Chap. 14? fg 
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puths, and every Body delighted to heat “them; that ‘¢ 
earn’d ‘em of one anorher, and that afterwards they were ay 
biith’d complear, by one of the moft Gallant Men of his Ages 
I mean Piffiratus, who made himfelf Mafter oi Athens, Bufta- 
thius befides Pifftratus, makes mention of three Famous Gram- 
marians, who contributed to this Undertaking; infomuch, that 
there are none of the Works of the Anvients, which 
we can be fure we have fo sompleat and in {0 good Order, 
as the Jlias and Odyffes. Thus Monfieur Peraule has heen guilty» 
of twenty Blunders, about this Paflage of .A/ian’s; and :’s on 
this ge he grounds all the Abfurdities he favs of Homer; 
taking occafion from it,to fall foul upon one of the beft Books, 
in the Opinion of all Men of Learning, that ever was written on 
the Art of Poetry in our Language, to wits Tere Boffu’s T.ra- 
tife of Epick Poefy; where chat Learned Father fo wel 4° aon- 
ftrates the Unity, Beauty, and admirable Conftruétion of the 
Nias, Odyffes and  ARneis. Monfieur Perault, without giving 
himfelf the Trouble to anfwer all che Solid Arguments this juit 
Critick has made ufe ofon this Subjeét, fatishes himfelf with 
treating him like 2 Man, whofe Brain is full of Chimera’s and 
Vifions. . 
May I be permitted here, to make a little Digreffion from 
my Refleétion, to ask him by what Authority he tpeaks fo con- 
temptibly of an Author, whom all the World approves ; He, 1 
fay, who takes it fo heinoufly, that I fhou'd laugh at Chapelain 
and Corin; two" who are univerfally cry'd down. Did 
he not remember, that Pere Boffu is a Modern, and an Excellent 
Modern Author? Certainly he remembred it, and probably, 
*twas the very thing which rendred him intolerable to him. 
For ’tis not che Ancients only that Monfieur Peraye falls our 
with, but all Writers of Eminent Meric ia all Ages; his only 
Defign being, if’twas polhble to place on the Throne of the Bees 
Lettres, his Dear Friends, the Midling Authors; in hopes he might 
himfelf find aSeat amongft them. ’Iwas with this View,.that 
Jn. his Laft Dialogue, he makes that Fine Apology for Chapelain, 
Poet, whofe Expreffions are fomewhat rude, aad whom, he 
rs, he does not intend for his Hero; but however, he finds 
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more Good Senfe inhim, than in Homer and Virgil; at leaft, he 

uts him in the fame Rank with Jaffe, affedling co {peak of The 
Memnfalem deliver'd, and The Mais of Orleans, as two Modern 
Works, which have the fame Caule co maintain againft the 
Poems of the .2-vients, ; 

If he fometimes p..°'* Malberb, Racan, Moliere, and Corneillo, 
and places chem above al] rhe Ancients; who does not fee, 
that “tis with a Defignto deftcoy them te more eafily 2%-r- 
wards, and make Quimaulr's Triumph the more compleat; for 
he puts him much above them all, calung him, to ule his.owa 

Words , 

















=mgsre 2 kg oe - at As __ 
Words: The Grease! Poct for Lyriok ant Dramatick Posie,” thas 

France ever bred? os 7 7 
é offend the Memory of Monfieur rir 





who, notwith 
when he Dy’d Jf confefS he had a great deal of Wit, and 

particular Tant for making Verfes, proper to be fer tp Mu- 
ick : Buc the& Verfes were of no great Strength nor Dignity, 
and *rwas even their Weaknefs, which made ’em fo fit for the 
Muficians Burpofe, to whom their chiefGlory wasalways owing 3. 
fince“indeed *cwas his Opera’s which were’ moftly admir’d, and 
"twas very well tor "em, that the Mufical Notes accompany’d 
em; bacaufe, as to his other Dramatical Poems, of which he 
wrgte a great Number, they have not been play’d a long while, 
ant Reople have almoft forgotten that ever they were play’d. 

"TR Ctiaain Monfietir Quinaulr, was in all Refpetts a Man of 
Honour, and fo Modeft; I’m fatisfy’d was he alive, he wou'd 
be as much fhock’d with the Iinmoderate Praifes given him 
by Monfieur Perrauls, as by the Strokes againft hit in my 
Satyrs. 

To return to Homer, the Reader will give me leave, fince 
I am upon this Scent, before 1 finihh this Reflection, to hhew 
him here five Enormous Blunders, which our Cen(gr has been 
guilty of in Seven or Eight Pages, by endeavouring to find faule 
with this great Poet. 

The Firft is Page 72 where he Rallies him, for that thro’ a 
Ridiculous Anatomical Obfervation he inthe 15th of che yiiass 
Writes that Menelaus had Heels at the end of his Legs, *Tis thus 
that with his uftal Grace he Tranflates a very Senfible and 
Natural Place in Homer ; where the Pott {peaking of the ape 
which Iffu'd from Mgnelaus’s Wound, having made ule of the 
Comparifon of Ivory dy’d by a Carian Wyman of a Putple 
Colour, he fays, So Menelaus rhy Thigh, and shy Leg, to the ord 
of thy Heel, were then dy'd with thy Blood. 


I wou'd not 
ding all our Poetical Quarrele, was my Fri 





. 


Telot zor Meviaae, padvOny diuan umest 
Enguies youll uct ve “S cqued yar’ Umiverhe. 2 


Talia Tibi, Menelae, fiedta funt cruore femors © 


Sommla, ak 5 a pulcbri al nS 4 
Is qthis faying Anatomically thatetig#elaus had Heels at the » 


end of his Legs? And af Cenfor excufeable for not having 
i) 


; 


leaft, in the Verfion that*the Adverb Jnfra, is not 
Conftru’d with Talus Dug with foedata funt. If Monfieur Perradle 
is we erne théfe Ridiculous Andptonal Obfervarons, be “ 
Voll. il. : wy 8D 
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“fit be at the Pains te tum over the Mia: The Maid of Crieans 
“will furnifh him with enough of "em, and’ with many others 

_-there’s’ this, where his Dear Monfieur Chefcin, among the 
seft of the Graces of the Fair Agnes, puts hér ‘having anequal 
Fingers for one, which he thus prettily Expreflis+ ‘ 





‘At the two Ends of her two Sleeves wee 

Two long white Hands come forth, and there behold 
Unequal Fingers Little all and Round; 
In PiumpnefS like her round and fichhy Arm. 


' The Second Blunder is in the following Page, sid our 
Cenfor accufes Homer, of not Underftanding the Arts: Becaufe 
in the Third Book of the Odyjes, he fays, the Founder whom 
Neftor brought to Guild the Horns of the Bull he was to Sacri- 
fice, came with his Anvil, his Hammer and Pincers, is there 
any need {ays Monfieur Perrault of Anvil andeHammer to guild 
with? ’Tis fit we fhou’d tel! bim in the Firft Place, that omer 
is not talking of a Founder here, but of a Smiths; and that this 
Smith was at the fame time both a Founder and Gold Beater 
of the little City of Pylus, and did not only Gaild the Horas 
‘of the Bull, but beac the Gold with which they were to be 
Guilt, and ’twas for that purpofe he brought his Tools wish 
him, as the Poet cells us in exprefs Terms, efoly ze xpucdy eeyeler 
Snftrumenta quibus aurum fabricabat, Inftruments with which he 
wrought up Gold. Nay, it appears that Neftor fapply’d him 
with the Gold to bebeacen. “Tis true, there was no need of 
a very great Agri ae that he brought with him was fo lit 
tle, it fhews Homer underftood the Art he fpoke of admi- 
rably well. But how fhatl we Juftifie Monfieur Perrault, a Man 
", of fo grand a Govt, fo Skilful in all forts of Arts, as he brags 
himielf in the Letter be wrote me? How, I fay, hall we ex- 
cufe him for being ftill to “Learn, that the Leaf Gold, made 
wle ‘ot in Guilding is nothing but Gold Extreamly beaten. * 
The Third Blunder is much more Ridiculous, than the two) 
Former." ’Tis in the fame Page, where he blames the Poet, y 
for want of Breeding, in making the Princefs Néuficaa in the 
Odyfles tel- 7 "vffes, She did mot approve of a Toumg= Woman's 
Lying with aM: before fhe Marry’d him.’ if the Greek Word 
which he Interprets tuu., dignify’d in this Place to Lye with; 
the thing wou’d become more Ridiculous, than our Critick 
has made it, becaufe the Word is }tin’d ‘ere to*s Mufal, ane 
after that Rate, the Princefs fhou'd a" ‘She did mot approve 
4 Yorxg Woman's Lying with feveral Mém before fhe was Marzy'd: 
However, 

















owever, whar fhe, fpeaks to Ubjes, is full of 
Nodchy. "fon Bawag. i deigaoye acduce ae 
Court of the King her Father, fhe gives him to 
fhe’s going re to prepare all things in order” to it, 
‘that fhe muft hot be {een to enter the City in his Com 
Becaule the IPkeacks, were a Backbiting fort of People, vy | 
woud be fugf to raife fome Scandal or other againft ther np- |” 
on it, adding, fhe did not her felf approve of the Cond " 
of a Yousg Woman, who without Leave of her Father and — 
Moeher fhou’d keep Men Company before fhe was Marry’d. 
This is the gnterpretation, whici all ‘nterpreters have given 
to thele Words in this Place, éyd\edos uloyedas Mifceri Homini- 
bus, there being (ome who have put in the Matgent of the 
Gekek Text, to prevent the Perraults, have a Care that you 
don\ te? uioyedas in He Place to figoifie so Lye with, indeed 
this Word, as it is us’d almoft every where in the /ltg and 
Ody{j-s means keeping Company with, and not to Lye with any one 
unlef? the Natural Sequel of the Difconrie, fome other Wor 
join’d to it, and the Quality of the Perfon {peaking or Tpoke 
of, determins it infallibly to this fignification, which it can ag- 
ver have in the Mouth of fo Difcreet and Vertuous a Princes 
as Nauficaa is reprefented to be. 

Add io this, the ftrange Abfurdity of what (fe fays, if it — 
cou’d be taken in this Senfe, fince fhe in fomewife agrees by 
her way of Arguing that a Marry’d Woman mayLye with ag | 
many Men as fhe pleafes. The Word pizy<2as in Greek has the 
fame Signification with the Words, Cognojiere ( Commifcert, >in 
the Language of the Scripture, which of themfelves fignifie to kno 
or meddle with, and acver mean Figuratively co Lye with, 
but when the Place where they are usd, fo Explain’em. Thus 
all the pretended T&decency of this Word of Homer, belongs 
entirely to our Cenfor, who Soils every thing, he touches, a s 
attacks the Ancients only upon Falfe. Interpretations, devis'd x4 c| 
him, according to his own Fancy, without underftanding their * 
Tongue, fuch as no Man ever thought of before him. 

The Fourth Blunder is alfo about a Paffage out of the Odyfles. 
Eumeus, in the Ninth Book of that Poem, relates; that. heewas 
born in a Little Ifland cail’d Syros, which is to the Weft of Ore 


gia; This he explains in thefe Words, = : 
the Ife of Ortygia, om thar Side 


Ortygia d 
° . 
wai, fi 
where the Sun fers. dy*was ever at any Difficulty, shout 


the Senfe of shis Paffage: Ail ge Interpreters explain mefee ‘ 
2 














v St Tegal neActo, oe 
o 


” , 
qua parte uot £o.0rnMes Solise 


: cone and the fame manner, and Eufterhids even brings Exam- 





‘ples, © prove that the Verb zpéadav from whence resmt? 


is deriv’d, is in Homer made ule of, to expr 
he Sun, This is confirm’d by Hefychius, w 


the Setting of 
explains the 





Ps Word wegmai by that of J¥sus which undoultedly fignihes 
Sesting.. "Tis true, there’s an Old Commentator} who has made 


a Little Note, that AYomer by thele Words, wo 


’d alfo fhew 





there was a Bower in this Mle, where the Turns of the Sun 
werefhewn, One cannot very well tell what this @ommenta- 


tor means; he being as Obfcure as Howmer'is clear: But "tis 
certain, neither be nor any one elle ever prevended Homer 


meant thatthe Ile of Syros was fituated under the Tropick 5 
and that this Great, Poer was never attack’d nor defended on 
accoust of fuch an Errors becaufe it was never laid to- his 
Charge. Monfieur Perrault, who as I~ have fhewn already by 
fo many Proofs, does Nor underftand Greek, and knows fo lic- 
tle of Geography, that in one of his Works, he places the Ri- 
ver Maander, and confequently Phrygia and Troy in Greece. Mon- 
fieur Perrault, I fay, is the only Man, into whofe Head {ich a 
Chimerical Idea ever came; perhaps conceiv’d upon reading 
the Miferable Note of fome Wretched Pedant; on which he ac- 
Joules a Poss, allow’d by all the Ancient Geographers as the 
Father of Geography, of placing the Ile of Syros and the Me- 
diterranean Sea under the Tropick: A Fault, a School-boy wou'd 
mot Have committed! And he not only accufes him of ir, but 
Juppofes ’ris a thing acknowledg’d by all the World; and the 
Ynterpreters have in vain, fays he, endeavour’d to expound it, 
by applying it to the Sun-dial, which Pherecydes, whoLiv’d three 
Hundred Years after Homer made in the Ifle of Syros3 yet, £u- 
fiathias the only Commentator who underftood Homer perfedtly 
well, fays nothing, of this Interpretation, which con’d not have 
been impos'’d on Zomer, but by fome ridiculous Commentator 
Upon Diogenes Laertins, whom J know nothing of. Such are the 
Notable Proofs, by which onr Cenfor pretends to demonftrate, 
that Homer did not underftand the Arts; and which indeed 
oe nothing, but that Monfieur Perrault does not un- 
deritand Greek, nor Latin but very indifferently, and knows 


» himfelf, nothing of the Arts. 


He hag made otber Blunders, by hisTgnorance of the Greek 
Tongue ; and fell into the Fifth Error,.by not underftanding La- 
Yrs he, ss kepeon by bis 
Dog, who bad not on him in twenty Yeals dyes Pliny afures us, - 


tin. *Tis thlv< Ulyfes im the Odyffes, 


that Dogs never live aboveyiNeen Tears. 
this, gives Judgment againft Homer, 

twenty Years, as if he ‘was infalliblyein 
7y writes-that Dogs can’t live above'¥ 


fe yet a upon 


for inaking a 


e 


livé 
& wrokej% e fr 4 
en: He muft give me 


Jeave'to tellehim, that he has condemn'd,/7omer on very Slight 


. Grounds 





. A ec <= 
ctoundss fince not only Ariftotle, as he himfelf own: 
Modern Natuyflifts, as Fobnfton, Aldroand, &c. 
there are Dogf thar live cwenty Years; and 1 can give him! 
amples of DBs in oor time, that have liv’d to twenty 
Years: Befidg, Pliny, tho” an Admirable Writer, was convi 
as every ong knows, that he was more than once mifaken in — 
his Opinion and Account of Natural things; whtreas Afomer, be- 
fore Monécur Perraulr’s Dialogues came out, was never accus’d 
of @ne Error on that Head. AU this is to no purpofe; Mon- 
) fieur Perraultgs at prefent refolv’d to give Credit to no body but 
Pliny; for whom, he fays, he’s ready to enter the Lifts againft ” 
allOppofers. We muft therefore give him Satisfaction, and pro- 
due the Authority of Pliny himfelf, whom he either never 
reats"or did not underftand; for he pofitively fays the very 
fame thing, which Ariftotle and all other Naturalifts Have faid; 
to wit, that Dogs generally live but Fifteen Years; yet there 
have been fome thar have liv'd to Twenty, as you may fee by 
ehis owa Words, ‘ 
That Species of Dogs, which are cal’'dLaconian Dogs, live bureen 
Years, ai! other Species generally live fifteen Years, and fometimes 





swenty. Canes Laconici vivunt annis denis, catera Ne quinde- 
v'd that ouc | 


cine annos, aliquando viginti. Who cov'd have bel 
Cenfor, refolving to accufe fo great a Man as Homer, of an 
Error on Pliny’s Authority, had not given himfelf, che Trouble 
to read the Paffage in Pimy which is fo plain ? Or that after 
anany Blunders, which are heap’d one upon another, within 
the Compals of fo fmall a Number of Pages, he fhou’d have 
the Boldgefs to conclude as he does, thus? ‘is mo great Matter, 
40 find that Homer, who is a Bad Aflronomer and a Bad Geographer, 
foould not be a Good Naturalift. What Man of Senfe can read fo 
anany. Ab{urdities, {poken in fo High a Tone in Monfiew Per- 
zault’s Dialogues, without being enrag’d againft the Book; and 
faying, as Demipbo does in Terence? Cuperem mibi dari in con[pe- 
lum bunc hominem.’ 

I fhov'd {well this Vylume to a confiderable Bulk, if 1 pre- 
tended to expofe the other Blunders, that we meet with jp the 
Seven or Eight Pages I have been pre, J there being almoft 
2s many more, which I have paft over; per ie may fhew ’em 
Tig in the next Edition ofemy Book, if I find People condeftend 
to. irEyes on ths Greek Erudition, and read Remarks 
made ona Bock, whith no body reads. ol? ‘ 


all 
\ Gi Reflediion 
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REFLECTION Ww. 
% © ‘The Words of Longinus. Chap\,8 
At rity be gen by the Defcription of the GoddefNDifcord, who, 


7 al 
‘Has in the Heavens her Head, On Earch her Feet. 4, 


“Irgil has tranflated this Verfe almoft Word for’ Word, in the 
Fourth Book of the V#neis, applying what Homer fays 
of Difeord, to Fame. 


—_—, 


BS Ingredivurque Solo, et sc ia inter Nubilacondit. 


So Fine a Verfe as this, imitated by Virgil, and admir'd by Lon. 

igus, cowdnot efcape Monfieur Perrault’s Criticifin, which con# 
demns the Hyperbole as too Extravagant, and places ic among 
the Tales of the Affes Skin: He did not remember, that even in 
Common DiCourle, we are every Day us'd to Stronger Hyper- 
holes than this, which in the main means nothing but what's 
wery truce; That Difcord reigns every where on Farth, and even 
in Heaven among the Gods, that is, among Homer’s Gods. ’Tis 
not the Defcription of aGiant, as our Cenfor pretends, which 
Homer makes, but a very jut Allegory; and tho’ he deferibes 

Difeord 2s a Perfon, *tis an Allegorical Perfon, which does not 

* fhock us, of whatever Size it is made; becanfe “tis look’d upon 
as.an Idea and Fancy of the Mind, and npt as a Materiz] be. ° 
ang exifting in Nature. 

Of this kind is chat Expreffion of the Plalmift: I have cen 
the Wicked Man lifted up like @ Cedar of Libanon. ’Tis not to be 
underftood, that the Wicked Man was a Giant as big as a Ce- 
dar of Libanon : It fignifies only, thathe was at the Top of Hu- 
mah Greataels; and Monficur Rscive enter’d into the fame 
Thobghr, in this Verle of his E/ther, which agrees wich Homer's. | 


Asa Tak Cedar in the Heav’ns hides his Audacjous Head, 


Whereforts ’tis. eafie he vindicate "tt dete frit th 
Praile of Homer's Verfe ngipon Difvord : "a the Truth 
is, “twas, roc toe “itt Ie who faid es fome Meaty re, in 
Imitation of Gabriel Sebas the Greek in o¢ Place being de. de- 
fective, and even Homer's Verfe not Mo2iow Ferrante 
did not mind this; becaufe, accdrdin ‘a Appearances, he 
neverread donginns but im my Tranilation, Thus by endea- 


Pousing CO oman Longunus, he does better than he chinks 
fog 








for; fince he contraditts me; However in artackir 
cannot be deny'g but he attacks omer, and cipecia 
who ran fo in his. Head, when he was condemn 
Verfe upon Diford, that he writes Fame in his Difcourie inflegd 
of Difcerd, wighout thinking ot it. 


» it 










the Reafon, that the Poet's Exaggeration in this Place, does nor give a 


is vyi'd not be in the Heavens; and if ber Head was in the Hea. 
vens, vee cowd nos beve too much Knowledye of what we faw. 
What a WonWerfidd Argument is here! Where does Aomer or’ 
Virgil fay, the Head of D¥fcord or of Fame is feen; and what 
m {s ic, if the Head be in the Heavens, whether we do 
or do net fee it? Isitnot the Poet chat {peaks here, who is fuppos’a 
to fee every thing that patles, even in the Heavens, without its 
being difeover’d by theEyes of other Men? Indeed, I'm atrai 
the Keader wilk blufh for me, when I anlwer fuch Strange A 
guiments! Our Cenfor afterwards falls upon another Hyperbole 
of Homer’s, concerning, the Horfes of the Gods; But what he 
{ays again ic, being only a dull Piece of Pleafantry; the little 
I have (aid ro the preceding Objeflion, will I believe, be fufii- 
cient to anfwer both of ’em. - 


0 


REFLECTION V. 
‘The Words of Longinus. Chap. 7. 


Such is what be sells us of Ulylles’s Companions being chang’d into 
Swine, which Zoilus calls Little Crying Pigs. 








—_—— —_— —_—_—— 





* 

T appears by this Paflage of Longinus, that Zoilus as well as 
Monficur Perrault, pretended to rally Aomer: For this Jeft, 
Little Crying Pigs, is pretty like the Long Tail’d Comparifons, with 
which our Modern Critick reproaches this Great Poet; And fince 
in our Time, the Liberty Zoilus took to (peak dilrefpeatfully of 
the Greateft Writers of Antiquity, is become the Mode amongft 
undance of Little Wits,as Ignorant as Haughty afd full of 


d 





, 


Tis upon Yer therefore he makes thisrare Criticilin. @W’bat’s 


Clear Ideag He adds, “tis,becauje if me cou’d jee the Head of Fame, . 


thepfelves, “Twill notse improper to thew them here, how — 


thd  fucceeded’ with this Rhetorician, a Yery Learned 
Map, if we may beljeve Diongfius Halicage<feus; and one, whole 


I do not find to be any ways reproachable; for he 
v2 very pdor, and notwithitanding he had rais’d the 
Animoli almoft etl tfe Learned World againft him, by his 


Criticifms on Homer and Plato; ‘no Crime was ever laid to his 
Charge but thole vary casas and a litthe Mifenthropy. a * 
4 


~ 





- Let ns in the firk Plate, fee whatis faid of him by Vitruvius; that 
Famous Architeét ; for he it is who talks of him'moft : And that Mr. 
Perrault may not accufe me of altering this Author's Text; 1 will 
eal ufe of his Brother, the Doégtor’s owr. Wor's in his Tran- 
ation of Vitruvius. Some Years afterwards (fays \he Tranflator) 
Zoilusy who bad ‘gor the Name of the Flailk of Hotwgr, came from 
Macedonia to Alexandria, and prefented the Books be bad writter 
apainft the Jlias and Cdy[fes, to the King: Ptolemy refenting that 
Father of ail the Poets fhowd be fo infolently atrack’d; shar be, 
whom aD the Learned acknowledge to be their Mafter, whofe Writings 
all the World admir'd, and who was wot prefent to defend bimjelf, 
Show'd be fo roughly handled, made no Reiurn: However, Zoilus 
having attended a long time, and being pre{s'd by Noceffity, pacsien'd 
she King for fome Gratuity: To which, ‘ti Jaid, he reply, that 
fince Homer, who bad been dead @ thoufind Years, bad maintain'd 
feveral Thoufand People; Zoilus oaghs by bis induftry, nor only to, 
gaintain bimfelf, but feveral atbers alfoz becaufe be pretended to 
be wuch more Learned than Homer. Jats Death ix varioufly repas- 
sed: Sqme write that. Prolemy order’d him to be Crucify'd, orbers 
thar be was Ston'd, and others thae be wat Burms alive ar Smyrna: 
Bur whatever his Death was, ’tis certain be deferv'd rhe Pini(hment 
he's faid to keve met with; fmice #0 Man tan deferve ir for a more 
Odious Crime than that of Cenjuring a Writer, who is nor in a Con- 
dition to Vindicate his Writings, 
- I can’t imagine how Mr. Perrault the Phyfician, who as to 
Homer and Plato, was much of the fame Opinion with his Bro- 
ther, con’d get over the Laft Senrence; efpecially when he was 
tranilating this Paffage; ’Tistrye, he has Sofrned it every where, 
as alach, as polfible, by endeavouring to infinuare, that “twas 
the Learned only, or in the Language of Mefficurs Perrauls, the 
Pédant’s who admir'd Homer's Works: For in the Latin Text 
there is not one Word which anfwers to feared; and in the 
Place where the Dr. fays in his Verfion: Ae mhom all the Learned 
acknowledge to be their Maftérs {ct is, He, whom all that love rhe 
Belles Lettres, acknowledge to be their Chief. * Indeed, tho” Ho- 
mer knew @ great deal, he never pafs’d for the Matter of the 
eared. Neither does Ptolemy in the Text, fay, Zoilus ought 
by bisdInduftry, nor onlyto maintain bimfelf, bur feveral others alfo 5 
Gat he “pretended to be much more izarued than Homer + It is, 
+ fince he boafts be bas more Wit than icmer. Setides, Vitrur aus 
does not fay Yimply, that Zoilus prefented pis Books atm’ {Alo 
mer to Prolemy > bumbhag he recited them, (which is much Stroa- 
ger, and thews the King bad acquainted hifi (elf with the awe, 
avhen be condemn’d them. ‘a 
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— ped as a ay at alig 
at enlarg’d u rounding wh 
obability that Vannting Mhou'd maske Wie 
an Argument,/fo unworthy of himfelf, as his faying, Tha 
Writer oug not to be cenfur’d, when he is not in a Condi- 
tion to deferd himfelf By which Reafon, "twou'd be £ Crime 
that defery'd the Fire, to find Fault with what Zoilus wrote 
agaipft HPmer, if his Writings had been preferv’d. I antwer im 
the fir Place, that in che Latin ’ris nor to cenfure a Writer — 
only, but co*Cite, to Indift Writers, and bring ’em to t 
Tryal; to Attack them in Form upon all their Works. Befides,- 
byatners Vitruvius does not here mean Ordinary Writers, but — 
fuch as have been admir’d in all Ages, fuch as Plato and Afo- 
mer, of whom we may avell prefume, chat if we found an | 
Blameable in their Writings, were they prefent to defendthem- © 
felves, we fhou’d all be Surpriz’d to find that "twas we who 
were Miftaken. Neither is there any manner of Comparifon, 
between Zoilzs, a Man, who has in all Ages been Cry’d out “ 
againft; whofe Works had not the Honour, which, Thanks nA 
my Remarks, Monfieur Perrault’s are like to have; that is, to” 
have any Reply to ’em. < jn) 
But tv Finifh this Man's Piéture, ’tis proper to repeat here, 
what is faid, by an Author which Monfieur Perrault is always 
ready to Quote, Imean Elian. "Tis in the Eleventh Book of 


his Divers Hiflories. Zoilus, be who wrote againft Arai 
; - 


























and feveral other Iluftrious Perfons, was a Native of Amphi 
and a Difciple of Polycrates, who writ a Difcourfe againft 
after the manner of an <Accufasion. What follows is a De- 
{cription of the Man, He bad Along Beard that bung down upor 
bis Brealt but no Hair upon bis Head, which he always hept. ¢ 
Shav'd: His Cloak came generally down to his Knees, be lov'd to 
rail at every body, and delipbted in nothing but Contradiding 5 im 
a word, there never was fo Froward aCreature as this Wretch A 
very Learned Man asking bim one day, why be fell Foul upom all the 
Famous Writers, and took pleafure in Speaking ill of ’em? Bevep'ds 
_ Tie becaufe J wou'd do it and can’t. There would be noPnd o 
| it, if 1 fhould here heap cogether all’ the Reflections that haye 
en caft upon him by Antiquity. He was every where known= 
the Name of the Tlave of Thrace. *Tisfaid he engap a . 
: mer out of Envy 3 and from thence all that were En- 
us were call’d Zgjlus's, Witnefs thefe pyo'Vorles of ovit's. 


enium meni Lipor detredes Homert, 
Quifquie es ex raed Zoe, nomen babes. 
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that lec. . 
Author may be jeah 
iI know mor han one half Scholar, 
Demofthenes are read before "em, with 
ifit were an Tojury done to them. 
But Wt to digrefs too much from Zoilus = I have bften thought 
my felf, what fhou’d be the Occafion of that Animofity and 
Delage of Affronts, which. he met with from the Andiente; for 
he. not the only man who Criticis’d on Afomer and Biato. 
finus, in this very Treatife, has done it feverad times > Dio- 
_—owiyfias are ger did not {pare Plato more than he did: Yet 
thefe Criticks provok’d Indignation. ,JJ: hence 
pall chis? If lam not miftaken, the Reafon of it is, that 
des that their Criticifms are juft; if appears plainly, they 
| did not make ’em with an Intent to Leffn che Glory ot thole 
| Great Men, but to Eftablifh the Truth of fome Importaat Pret 
_ cepts and in the main, were fo far from having a mean Opi- 
| mion of the Merit of thofe Heroes, as they themielves term ’em, 
thar they acknowledge them tu be their Mafters in the Art of 
king, and the only Patterns which every Man who writes, 
eae to imitate: If they difcover fome Blemifhes, they, at the 
fame time fhew us an infinite Number of Beauties; infomuch, 


: fates having read their Criticifms, we are convine'd of the 






blufhes when 
litcle Empha- 


et 









el 
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{S of their Cenfures; and ftill more of the Greatnefs of the 
of the Writers they cenfurd. Add to this, that their 


fei always made with fo much Cantion, Modeity, and 


im{pection, that *tis not pofible to be angry with’em for chem. 
-*Ywas not fo with Zoilus, who was a Splenetick Man, and ex- 
treamly puff'd up wich a good Opinion of <himfelf: For as far 
Qs we can judge by fome Fragments of his Criticifms, and what 
Authors tell us of him, he endeavour’d diredtly to ruin Homer 
‘and Plaro’s Reputation, by placing their Works below thofe of 
te moft Vulgar Writers: He talks.of the Fables of the Jias and 
| Odes, as if they were an Old Woman's Story; calling Homer a 
_* Teller of Tales; He turns the Fineft Places in thole two Poems iato 
_ ‘Ridicule ; and does it all with fuch a PedantickHaughtinefS that all 
~ the World rofe againft him. This, in my Opinion, was what occafi- 
, on’d that Horrible Defamationand the Tragical End he came to, ye 
Y - Now Iam talking of Pedantick HalghzinelS, perhaps ir méy 
; not be amifs to explain what [ mean by it, and wMPiut- 
dant properly is: Fag, methinks, Mr. Terrgult, has not a true) ~ 
‘Notion of the Word in i full Extent. \ A 
“indeed if one was to Judge, by what he Infinuates: is 
Dialogues. A Pedant is with him a Stholar bred “ti aes 
e 
~ -8 ES TT 
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fall of pine? i Latin, and diniratic 
e Ancients,whg' does not belieye that any New, Dif ; 
can be made in Nature, nor go further than Ariftosle, Epi 
Aipposrates and Pliny. Who thinks "tis a Sin to find Fault with 
Virgil, who does not only fuppofe Terence to be an Agrecalfié 
Aathor, but ghat all Perfeétion is Lodg’d in him, why» cares 7 
not for Politenefs; who never Condemnsany Ancient Author 
whatfgeves, and Values moft thofe Authogs whom few Read, as 
Flom, Bartbolus, Lycopbron, Macrobius, &c. e , 

Such is the Idea Monfieur Perrault has conciey’d of a Pedant; 
at leaft it appears fo by his Writing: And fo, he will be 
Surprigd when we tell him, that a Pedant is'almoft the quite. 
Cormfarero this Pi€ture: That he’s a Man full of himfelf, who 
with a {mall Stock of Learning boldly pretends to the. ion 
of all things: Who is perpetually boa ing of the New | 
veries he has made, who has no mannergot Refpect for ole, 
Epicurus, Hippocrates, and Pliny, who Condemns all the Ancients, 
who declares thac Fajon and Bartholus where two Blockhea 
and Macrobius a School-boy, who indeed allows fome Places” 
Virgil to be paffable, but then thinks there are a great many 
that ought to be hifs’d. Who will hardly give Terence the name 
of agreeable, who in the midft of all this pretendsto Page 
who maintains that the Ancients have neither Order nor -~ 
nomy in their Diftourfe, In a Word who thinks ic is’ n0- 
things to oppofe the Sentiments of all Mankind on this’ Sub-~ 
jet. * 5 a 

It may be Monfieur Perrault will tell me this i# not the true 
Charaéter of a Pedant; however, I'll thew bim *twas the’ Pre” 
&ture the Famous Regnier made of one. mier. a French Poet, 
who as all the Wortd agrees, underftood the Manners and Cha- 

éters.of Mankind the beft of any Man before Moliere. 
in his Tenth Satyr, where defcribing fuch an Abominable Pe.” 
dant, he fays; Ye 


* For Learning he’s the Mafter of the ‘School 
And Alexander's Pedant but a Fool. 














I He afterwards beftows thefe Sentiments upon him 


ne has fo Nice a way as he to Teach, 
Nor can fo high in Nature’s Studies reach ; 


For him «#ippocrates’s Works may Rot, 

And Epicarus is with him a Sot, : 
Blockhead, Bartholus 2 Ais, “. 

And Virgil will, but in fome Places pafs; : 


In others he by Footmen’ fhou'd be hift, 
Tf Pliny once bas hit, he twice has mift.e ~ 
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 Ovitical Refletfhions 






me ‘he owns noe, but as half a Wit, I 
Wor, any e good but what's Polite ? 
(He with no Author wholly can difpence, 
One has not Order, nor another Senfe. 
This Writer is too Timid, that too Rafh 
» sAnd fometimes poor Macrobius has the Lah. 


Loleave rit to Monfieur Perrault, to make the Appliceyon of 
‘this Piéture, and to guefs whether Regmier in thefe Verleo de-§ 
fcribesan Univerfity Man, -who has a hearty Refpedt for all the] 

| Good Writers of Antiquity, and as much as he can, infpires all 
the Youth he Inftrués, with the fame Efteem of ’em, as, he has 

_ bimfelf; or a Prefumptious Author, who treats all theAnéents, 

+ - Company of ‘Fools, as Dull, Chimerical and Mad, and who 

{, fe: he gett <— iy tee in peeree, themes a eager of 

ally » and. who oys him in cpntradi¢ting the Sen- 

Fimeats of all Mankind” , : , 
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» ' The Words of Longinus. Chap. 8. 


a 
hb \Andecd it Jpoils all, wo dwel long upon Tittle sbings. 


Othing can be truer, efpecially in Poetry; and this is one 

LN of the greateft Faults of St. Amand. That Poet had Ge- 
_ mits enough for Lewd and Wanton Poetry; and railing Satyr: 
| Nay, when he’s ferious he fucceeds by Fits and Starts, but {poil 
alt, by the mean Circumftances he mingles. with ‘em. This is 

| “t0 be feen in his Ode enritul’d Solitude which is his beft Piece, 
_mvhere among a great many Agpeeable Images, he very Un- 

» ¥eafonably prefents the moft Frightful Objeéts ro our View,: as 
| Toads, Snails, the Skeleton of a Man that had Hang’d himfelf, 


i ic. 


———There Shakes the dreadful Skeleton Ya 
Of a Poor Lover whohad Han#d himieit. ee 


© He falls Whimficatty ieto this Error in Mofes efcap’d, wher 
} Defcribes the Paflage of the Red Sea; and inftead Anei 
ing on many great ,Circumftances, which f Labecs a 
{ Subject offer'd to him, he Trifles away his time in Painting a 
Jitcle Infant, who goes and comés, Leaps about, picks up Shells, 
'* Shews "em to hi, Mother, add as I have faid in my Art of Poetry, 
| in | 












Vertes. ue _— ve 


’ ; : : = 
There near the Walls thro’ which the Bye may pierce, — 
The Wondting Fith look’d our’and faw ’em pass, 


There’s no. body, but Monfieur Perrault, who does’ net pere 
ceive fomething Comical in thefe two Verfes, by which, one 
we thiek the Fifh had hir’d Windows to ftand at; fee 
the Hebrews pals; This is the more ridiculous becaufe Pil 
® hardly fee any thing thro’ the Water; their Eyes being fo pac& 
that if their heads had been out of the Walls, they wou'd have — 
had a.pard matter to have difcover’d the March of the Jjra- 
clitevt” Nodtwithftanding which Monfieur Perrault pretends to 
Juftifie thefe Verfes, but by fuch filly Arguments that in 
I fhou’d think it wou’d be an abule of Paper, If I made 
it to anfwer ’em: I fhall fatisfy my {elf with referring him 


4 
the Comparifon Longinus mentions here out of Homer: Hema | 
» 













S&, 


there fee with what Art this Divine Poet Clofes the Gres 
Circumftances, and gathers them together, yet oo whe» 
ther he’ll confent to this Truth: For he’s particu ae offend- 
ad" with Homer's Comparifons, and makes ‘em the chief 
sObje@ of his Pleafantry in his Laft Dialogue. Perhaps’ 
I fthall be ask’d what that Ple@fantry is? Monfieur Lares ‘ 
having no Reputation of being very Pleafant: And fincé “tis 
probable the Reader will not go after it, as far as the 
Original, to fatisfie his Curiofiry; I] mention a Stroke or 
two of his Wit; in order to which ’tis neceflary to give hit te. 
underftand, what thefe Dialogues of Mr. Perraul’s are. They” 
reprefent the Converfation of chree Perfons; of whom the firtt 
who is a great Eneny tothe Ancients, and efpecially toy Plate, | 
is Mr. Perrault himtelf, as he declares m his Preface. He 
flows the Name of Abbot on him ; tho’ I can’t very well con= 
ceive, why he took this Ecclefiaftical Title ; fince he talks of pro*)” 
' thing *but what’s very Profane in his Dialogue ; Romances ee Ae 
prais’d there to excefs, and Opera’s extoll’d as the Height 
PerfeGtion, to which Poetry can arrive in our Language., Tlic - 
Second of the Perfofls he introduces, is a Knight, a great Ad. 
mirer of the Abbot, who ftands there like his Tabarig, to mainr 
in his Decifiqns, and even contradiéts him fometimes, only to 
the Value of his Merit Mr. Perrault will doubtlef$.not 
ded with this Name of Tabarin, which I here give tis 
mht; becaufe the Gentleman decleres himfelf in one Place, 
at prefers Mendor’s and Tabarin’s Dialogues to Plato’s. a 
Th © Perfons, who is by msch the greater Bl : 
ofthe three, is a Prefidentea Proteétor of the Ancients; but 
waderflands “em ici, even than the Abbor or Knight: He often” 
: ’ ° can 







he the Play, and all the Jefts 
him. Thefe are the Aétors of this 
é what the Aétion is. ' 
- * As Sor Inftance ; The Abbot fumewhere declares he does not 
ve of Homer's Comparifons, where the Poet not contenting 
imfelf with faying bur juft what ferves towards the Compari- 






on fome Hiftorical Circumftance of the thing hef 


‘d Purple, by a Mlaonian or Carian Woman, &e. The 

A is very much ,offended with this Maonian or Carian Wo- 

| Mat, and can’c endure thefe Long Tail'd Comparifons. <p pretty 
Phrafe ! Which rhe Knight prefently admires; and thence takes 
— to fay Abundance of witty “things upon Long Taild 


fon,. 
gett of; As when he compares Menclaps’s wounded Thigh to 
dy’ 
bbot 


5 

“, Prefident is fomewhat furpriz’d at this Wit, of theirs; and 
tho” he thinks there’s fomething very fharp in the Word Long 
Tait'd ; yet he at laft refolves co anfwer the Abbot: *I'was no 
difficult thing to do it ; "for he needed only to fay, what every 
Man who underftands the Elements of Rhetorick, wou'd have 

_ faid,"as foon«as he had heard the Objection made to the Compa- 
rifon 5 that Comparifons in Odes and Epick Poems are not brought 

- in only to enlighten and adorn the Difcourfe; but to amufe 
and unbend the Mind of the Reader, by difengaging aim from 
time to time from the principal Subject, and carrying him to 
‘other agreeable Images: That ’twas in this Homer particular! 
43 and chat not only his Comparifons bur his whole Dif- 
 eourle is full of Images of Nature, fo true and fo diverfify’d, 
what tho’ he’s always the fame, yer he’s always different: Ho 
continually inftruéts the Reader; and makes obferve, evea 
> imObjeéts which are every Day before our Eyes, things he ne- 
ver would have thought of obferving. That it isa Truth uni- 
+ verlally acknowledg’d, that ‘tis not necefagy in Poetry, for the 
: Points of the Comparifon to anfwer exaétly one to another; but 





that a.General Agreement is {ufficient,and roo much Nicety {mells 
of a Rhetorician. * , 


This is what a Man of Senfe might eafily have faid to the ! 


Abbot ana Knight; but the Prefidenr docs not argue at ths” 
rate: He begins with owning our Poets *wou'd be Laugh’d.its 
_ if they fhou’d purfuch Extenive Comparifons into their ond 
excules Homer only on Account of his Oriental Tafte, which fays be, 
qwas the Tafte of his Nation. Then he explains what c 
of the Orientals was. Tyhat the Fire of their Fa Vi- 
vacity of their Wit, made ‘em aways require to have two 
things {aid at once, and cou’d not endure a Single Senfe in a 
4 . ‘ Difcourle; 





sot | 


alee nA - ¥ 
well contented with fi ons ep tediia y+ 
fervations thiswétthy Gentleman, the Prefident makes upon WN: 
ture; and makes “em ‘by himfelf! For “tis not true that the | 
Orientals have more Vivacity of Wit than the Ewropcans; gud 
efpecially the Frenck, who are famous every where, ig their. 
Quick and Ready Conception. The Figurative Sryle, rita now | 
reigns in Afi Minor and the Neighbouring Countries, and did 
not reign®heretofore, came only from the [rruption’ of the Ara= 
bien? and other Barbarous Nations, who a little while after He- 
raclius, over-rm thofe Countries, and brought in that Bo ) 
Way of Speaking with their Religion: For we don’t find the 
Grech Washers in the Eaft, as St. Fuftin, St. Bafil;"St. Chryfoflome, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and a great many more even us'd that 
fort of Stile in their Writings, or that Serodotus, Dionyfius #ati- 
carnafiaut, Lucian, Fofepbus, Yhilo the Jew, or any other Greek 
Author ever {poke that Language. 



















But to return to our Long Tail’d Comparifons. The Prefident 
colleéts all his Strength to deftroy this Notable Phrale, without 
which, the Abbot’s Argument wou’d have neither Force nor 
Grace. He avfwers it thus: That as in Ceremonies, we fhou'd 
find faule with Princeffes Tails, if they did not trail upon oe 
Ground; fo Comparifons in Epick Poetry wou'd” be Faulty, 2 
they had not Tails with Long Trains, which perhaps istpieot 
the Extravagant Anfwers that ever was made ; For “what 
Relation is there between Comparilons and Princefles ? Never) 
thelefs the Knight, who cill then had not approv’d of one 
the Prefident had faid, is taken with the Solidiry of thisReplyy 
and begins to fear what will become of the Abbot, who 
alf ftricken wich the Grear Senfe of the Difcourfe, has 
Difficulty to get clear of it, by confeffing contrary to his fii © 
Sentiments, that indeed Comparifons may have Long Tails; bug 4 
then’ he maintains, thole Tails fhou'd like Princeffes, be of 
fame Stuff with the Gown, which is wanting, fays he, in Homers 
Comparifions where the Tails are of different Stuff. that 
if it happens in France, as it very well may, thatrit fhou'd 
he the Fafhion to have Princeffes Gowns of one Sotrof 
and the Tails of another; the Prefident entirely gains his” 

ufe, in the Difpnte about Comparijons. Thus elo rthefe 
thie Gentlemen manage Human Reafon: One always imakes_ 
an“@ale@ion he ought not to make, the other approves What ~ 

Onghe not to approve, and che other anfwers what he 
not to anfwer. . 

‘T Prefident has here fome Advantage ‘of thé Abbot, 
tht la nm reveng’d of him wpéh another Place in Ao- 
mer which is in the Twelfth Book of the Odyfer, where Hoe ty 


mer, according to Monfieur Perraalt’s Tranflation,, relares ; 
1 That 





~ That Ulylles being carry’d on bis Broken Maft towards Charyb. 
dis, at the very time, when the Water roje; and fearing to fink 0 
the bottom, when it fbould fall again, rook bold of a Wild Fig-rec, 
thar grew out at she Top of 4 Rock; to which be clung like a Bat, 
and banging shus there, waited till bis Maft, which was fank 10 the 
Bottom, came again upon the Water; adding, that when be faw it 
be was us glad as a Fudge, when be rifes Poin his Seat to po to 
Dinner, ihe having try'd feveral Caufes., ‘The Abbot infults the 
Prefident very much, on this Whimfical Compatifon 2fa Indge 

oing to Dinner, and feeing him a little embarrafs’d, adds; Is 
at becanfe Ihave not faithfully tranflased Womer’s Text? Which 
this Greac Defender of the Ancients dares not deny: Upon 
this, the Krfght prefently falls on him alfo, efpecially, 
when in Anfwer to it, he faid the Poet gave ir fo Ggrétible 
a Turn, thac’tis impofible not ro be charm’d with its You are verg 
much mifjiaken, fays the Knight 5 When Ho mer, as much a Homer 
aw be is, woud make a Man's Rejoycing to fee bis Malt come again 
xpom the Water, like a Fudges rifing to Dinner, afeer he bas wy d 
@ great many Caufes, be can fay nothing bus what will be Imperti- 
nent. This puts the Poor Prelident quite out of Countenance, 
and that for want of knowing, rhac the Abbot makes here one 
of che moft Erroneous Blunders that ever Man made; taking a 
Date for a Womparilon: For ia truth, there’s no Comparifon 
in this Place. Ulyfes relates, that when he faw the Maftand 
Keel of his Ship, on which he fav’d himfelf, a. up in 
Charybdis, he clung like a Bird of Night to a great Fig-tree, 
which hung down there from a Rock, and ftay’d there hang- 
ing, by the Tree in hopes that when the Flood came Charybdis, 
woud Vomit up again the Wrecks of his Ship, which happen'd 
fo accordingly : For about the hour, when a todas having done 
Juftice, leaves his Seat to go take fore Retrefhment, that 
is, towards Three a Clock in the Afternoon, the Wrecks ap+ 
pear’d out of Charybdis and he plac’d himfelf again upon them. 
And this Date is rhe more Juft, becaufe as Euftathius affures 
us "tis the time of Flood at Charybdis which has Three in the 
fpace of Twenty Four Hours; and that formerly, the Hours 
of gle Day were dated by the Time, when the Magiftrates 
enter’d into Council, by that of their ftaying there and chat ot 
their coming out. This Place has never been underftood other- 
wife by any Interpreter, and the Latin Tranflater has rendes“d 
it very well. Thus we may fee, to whom the Tinpertigénce 









of the Comparifon belongs; whether to Homer who did nof take 


it, or the Abbor who made ir for him. . , 
But before we leave the Converiation of thefe Thryt Gen- 
tiemen, 1 muft beg thew Abbots Pardon, if I cam wat 
him in the Decifive Anfwer he*returns to the Knight, who 
faid ta. him ; Bus now we are upon Comparifons, we are told 
- \ Homer 







g <a mah ae st ¥ ae 
_ and to which I reply, ‘ris fo Falfe, 
1a ae curd heeee bie ing was not invenced in Homes 
Time, when there were neither Black Pudding nor Pigasfhe 
‘The Troth is, in the tieth Book of the Odyfés, eS com 
pares Ubfes’s turning and winding in his Bed Burnfig with’ 
Impatience toglur himfel!, as Euftarbius fays, with the Blood of —— 

Penelop.’s overs, to a Hungry Man, who beflirs himelf over 
a gpcat Fire to fake the Belly of an Animal full of Gigod and 
Fat Boil, in his Impatience to Satisfy his Hunger with it, 
he turns it one fide to other without ceafing. 

‘Now every one knows, that the Belly of fome Animals was 
one of tae moft Delicious Dithes the Ancients had. That the 
Sunien, that is, the Sows Belly, was Boafted of for its Excellence 
by the Romans, and forbidden by an old Cenforian Law, bee 
caule "twas too Voluptuous. Thofe Words full of Blood and Fat 
which Homer ufes, {peaking of the Belly of Animals, and Which 
are fo Natural to that Part. of rhe Body, gave occafion (0 a. |) 
Wretched Tranflator, who formerly Tranflaced the Odyjés into 

} 













French, to imagin Homers was talking of a Black* Pudding, bee 
caule Hogs ‘dings are generally made of Blood and Fac: And 
fo he has Foolifhly render’d it in his Tranflation. Tis on the 
Credit of this Tranflacor, that fome Ignorant People and’ the 
Abbot in the Dialogue, believe R= Compar’d Ulyfes toa.” 
Black Pudding, tho’ neither the Greek Text hor Latin fay a © 
Word of it, and no Commentator ever made fo Ridiculous a 
Blundes ; which fhews the ftrange Inconveniepcies that happeh 
to thofe, who {peak of a Language they know nothing of | 
J 
ad uw al ie 





REFLECTION Vit. 
The Words of Loyginus. Chap. 12. * i 


We muft vbink what Fudpwent Polteriry will pil Mon cur 
eB Writings. 


Pah 4 od ) 
ow ¥ eleed there’s nothing but the Approbation of Poheetty we. | 
cad Eflatlith the truc Merit of Writings: Whatever Noife 

a Wruer makes in his Life Time, wharever Applaufe is given 

him, wé¢anner, fur all char, infallibly @oncinde that his Wris . ~ 
ai ‘are. Excellent. A Fai Brillam, a Newacfs of Stile, a. © 
Falnionable turn of Wit, may fec a Value upon tiem; Sad peb- 
Vol. I. i HK haps 







ae ar 


haps. in the next A cs Ww 
will Defpife what the Prefent Admites.. ” 
ample of this in Romfard, aod his Imicab 
Bartes, Def-Portes, who in the Pr ng Ag 
ation of all the World, and now no Body v fi, .: 

» -Thesfame thing befell ionic of the Roman. ie, 
Livius and Enniw, who in Horace’s Time,. as we Lea jm 
that Poet, had ftill abundance of Admirerse@-W2 myft not 
Imagige that the fall of thee Authors, a French as &atin, 
was fion’d by the Alteration of the, Lapguage of ‘thei 

Country: The true Cavfe of it, was their nof Rifing in thofe 
Tongues to that Point of Solidicy and Perfeétjon, withoue which 

_ M0 Works will be lafting.and always Valuable: As for Inftance, 
the Latin Tongue in which Cicero, and Virgil wrote, was very 
much alter’d in Cutmsilian’s Time, and as much more in Aulus 
Gellin’s; however Cicero and Virgil, were then more Efteem’d 
than even in their own Time, becaufe they had as it were 
fix’d the Language by their Writings, having attain’d the Poiat 
of Perfection I have been fpeaking, of “tte | 

Wherefore “tis not the Antigqnitye Of Ronfard’s) Words and 
Expreffions, that has cry’d down Ronfard: °Tis becaufe *cwas 
preceiv’d aff at once, thar what was taken for Beauties in him 
were not Beauties. Bertaut, Malherbe, Diffingendes, and Racan, 

'. who came after him Contribuced very much towards this Dil- 
covery, and hit on the rrué Genius of the French Language 
in the ferious kind: For the Tongue. was fo far from being in 
its Matarity in Ronfard’s Time, as Pafquier Erroneoufly Imagin’d 
that “twas not then even out of its Infancy: On the Contra- 
ty the true turn of the Epigram, Xondean, and Natural Epiftles, 
was found out before Rozfard by Marot, St. Gelais, and ozhers, 
whofe Works in this kind, are nor only not fala into.Contempt ; 
bur ‘are now generally Efteem’d, infomuch that to hit upon the 
Watural Aif of the French Tongue, recourfe is often bad to 
their Stile; and ’tis that which made the Famous Monfieur 
dela Fontaine, facceed as he has done. 

But when Writers have beeg Admird a great many Ages, 
and Contemn’d only by Perfons of a Whimfical Tafte, for there 
will alweys be deprav’d Taftes, there’s not only Rafhnefs bur 
Madnefs, in doubting the Merit of fuch Authors: If you don’t 
fee the Beauties of their Works, it muft not be concluded shere 
are none, buc thar you are Blind and have no Tafte. ~Tb 
Bulk of Mankind will not always be mifiaken in their Juds- 
ment of Writers and Writings. °Tis nor now a matree of Di- 
fpute, whether Homer,'T'lato, Cicero, Virgil, are wonderful Men 

_ Of, not, ’tis Inconteftable, fisce T'wenty Ages have agreed init: 
All tha: we are to inquire into now, is in what thepafe"Won- — 
derful, and why fo many Ages Admird hem: And you muft 
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you to ‘believe you have néicher Tofte no 
fince you are fot Senfible of what fo ‘many Mcn have be 
Senfible of before your ih 
When I fay’ this "ris with a Suppofition, get you anderfMind — 
the ‘Language thefe Aurhors wrote dn; FOR if You genes une 4 
derftand it, and have not made it Familar co you; T don’ find 
Fault with you for “not perceiving the Beauties, | only blame ] 
you. fer fheaking of em. And in this Monfiedr Perrsuit cam © 
never be too much Condemn'd, who not underftinding Homers 
, Language, CRarges him fo boldly with the Errors of his Tran 
flators; and tells all Mankind, that have for fo many Ages 
Admir’d the Works of this great Poet; You have “Admir'd Trie 
flese *Tis as if a Man-born Elind, fhow’d run about the Sereets 
crying, Gentlemen T knew the Sun that you fee fiems yery 
Beautiful, but I, who fever faw it, declare to you that "ris very 
Ugly. y ‘ 
ae, return to what I am about: Since ’tis Pofterity only, 
that fets a true Value upon all Writings, you muft nor, as Ad+ 
mirable as you may take a Modern Writer to be, prefently 
put ‘him on a Level wich thofe Writers, who have been Ad« 
toir’d a many Ages; becaule one cannot be fyre his Works 
will pafs with Glory ro the next. Indeed withour going: far 
for Examplés, how many Authors have we feen admir'd in our 
Age, whofe Glory is Vanifh’d ina very few Years. How were 
Balzac’s Works efteem’d Thirty Years ago? He was not talk’d 
of, only as the moft Eloqnent Man of his Time, but as thé on 
ly Eloquent. He had, *cis true, wonderfal Qualities ; ic may be 
‘aid of him, no Man ever undeérflood his'own Tongue better 
thag he, nor the Prapriety of Words, nor the jnftsMeafure of 
Periods. This is a Commendation no body ftill denies hims§ 
yet, all on a Sudden, twas perceiv’d the Arc about which he 
Employ’d himfelf all bis Life Time, was the Art he knew leaf 
of, I mean that of Writing a Letter. For tho’ his are fullof Wit, | 
and thing, are admirably well faid every where, yer we obferve 
in em the two Vices the moft Oppotite to the Epiftoiary kind, Ajfes 
tztion and Puffinef&; and he will no “more be forgiven ché Vie 
cioug care he has taken to fay things quite otherwife than other 
Men faid them, {0 that thé Verfe wich Maynard made Yormerly 
in his Praife, is now every day retorted upon bim. 
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» There’s not,a Mortal that can’ talk like him. ~ # ’ 


. 
Howeyer he’s flill read by fome Perigns; but no body dares. * 
Tmitate “his Stile : Thofe who have done it, having beea Lavghe 


at by all-the World. . : 
D ° 
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"We might inftane 
Balzac. Cormetle of a 
moft Noife; and *t 


' time info a fort of Crucible, is brought down to Bight or Nine 


ANoon of his Poetry, of which the Morning) and Evesing were 


‘include thofe Authors who are indeed Ancients; bur never ac- 






another Example, moré Mlaftrious chan 
pur Poets, was he who in our Age made 

s thought there woa'd Sever 9 Port 
again in France, worthy of being Compard to him. Indeed 
there has not beenyone of a more Lofty Genins, nor who has 
written, mor* ; all his prefent Merit, having ‘been put by 





Theatrical Pieces, which are admir’d, ard are as ic were the 


worth notling. Befides in this {malt Number of Plays, phere 
are not only a pretty many Faults in the Language, but we 
begin to find cut abundance of Places, that are Declamations 
only, and were nor formerly found out by any one, Ity which 
means "tis noc taken ill, if we Compare Moofieur Racine with 
him, 2nd there are a great. many who, prefer him to Carntile. 
Pofterity will Judge whiob of the Two is moft Valuable, for 
I am fatisfy’d the writings, of both the one and the other, will 
be tranfmitted to Future Ages. Bur till then neicher the 
one nor the other ought to be put into a Parallel with Euripides 
and Sophocles, Becaufe their Works have not yet the Seal to 
7em, which the Works of Sopbocles and Euripides have; I mean 
the Approbarion of feveral Ages. 3 
NotwithRanding what 1 have faid, it muft not be imagin’d, 
that in the Number of Wrirers approv'’d by all Ages, I wou’d 


quir’d above an Ordinary Repwtation: As Zycopbron, Nonniu, 
Silixs Italicus, the Author of the Tragedies attributed to Se- 
necéy avd feveral others, to whom many Modern Writers may 
fiot only be comnar’4, but, in my Opinion, are juftly prefera- 
ble. In this High Rank, I place only the few Admirable | Au- 
thors, whole Name: alone are a Panegyrick; As Aomer, Plato, 
Cicero, Virgil, &c. And 1 gon’t meafure my Efteem of them, 
by the rime their Works hay- Lafted, but by the time 
they have been Admir’d. Abundance of People ought. to 
be caurion’d of this, left they fhou’d give inco what our Cen- 
for woud inlinuate; thar we only Praife the Aricients and Con- 
detin the Moderns; becaufe theone are Ancients and the other 
Moderns; which is nor at all crue, there being a great mary 
Ancient whom we do not Admire, and a great many Moderns 
whom all the World Extoll. The Antiquity of a Writer is ‘a 
certain Sign of his Merit; but the Antique and Conftanr Ad- 
Tirationg which his Works have always been in, is a fare. an 
infallible Proof chag they ought to be admir’d. 
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REPLECTION Vil. 7 . 
The Words of Longinus. Chap. 292 R “4 


Tit nor fo with Pindar and Sophocles; for, in the eis gf Their 
greaell Violence, when ‘they Thunder and Lighten; ablfir Fire | 
pod often our, and they miferably flag. ~ > | 

. ‘ ° 

* os pinwe informs us here, there are fome things to be found . 
Fatilewjch in Pindar ; And in what Author are there fome 
ti ngs, that Fault may not be found with? Buc at the fame time, © 
he d-clare® that thofe Faults cannoc properly be fo call’d; be- 
ing owly little: Negligences inco which Piadar fell, hurry’d on by. 
that Divine Genius, which *cwas wot in his Power to regulate 
as he wou'd. Thus fhe Greateft and Severeft Critick of all’ 
Groecs {pvaks of Pindar, even when he cenfures him. :" 
Monfieur Perrault, A Man who certainly does not une 
derftand Greek, (peaks in quite another Sort of Laoguage ¢ 
Pindar, according to him, is not only full of Faults, but an” 
Author who his no Beaury atrall; A Fuftian, Unintelligible - 
Writer, whom no body cou’d ever comprehend, and of whom 
Horace made a Jeft, when he faid he was an Wmimitable Poet. 
Jn a word, a Writer without Merit, efteem’d only by a cere 
tain Number of Scholars, who read without underftanding him, — 
and only pick’d out fome wretched Sentences, which he had 
{catter’d up and down in his Writings. &. 
‘This is what he thought fic to advange in the Laft*of his Dia- 
logues, without any manner of Proof: ‘Tis true, in another’ 
Dialogue, he pretends to prove before Madam Prefident, that | 

‘ the Beginning of c#® Firft Ode in Pindar is unintelligible; and 
the Proof of it je his own Tranflation. An admirable oat in- 
deed! For it muft be own’d, that if Pindar had faid what he © 
fays 5 neither La Serre nor Riche Source cou’d have outdone Pin-) 
dar in Puitian and Meannefs. ee 

The Reader will be furpriz’d to fee here, that this Means 
nefs and Fuftian -belong entirely to Monfieur Perrault, who, ia 
Trantlating Pindar has fhewn, that he underftands neither the 
Greek, © the Latin, nor the French, which is very g¢alie to be \ 
prov’d ; and insorder to it, you muft know Pindar Liy’d a | 
Amttle time after Pythagoras, Thales, ‘and Anaxagoras, Farious Na-— 
tural Philofophers, who had ravght Phyficks with Great Suc 

*eeG. Thaless Opinion, who made Water the Principal of all” 
things, was efpecially. celebrated, Empedocles, a SicMian, who 
was cocemporary with Pindar, and had been Ayaxagoras’s Dil’ 
ciple, had driven the Matver fartoer than they; and not only 

ee H 3 penctrated | 

* Paralleles Tofse 1. and Tome 3. 


—_ 


ee Wherefore, when Jsndar came to write his Firft Plympiek 


* Sing Warer and Gold, as the two moft Excellent things in the 


eee 


© the Principal Beauty of which isin the Numbers,the Difpolition, 


\ Neblenef, may not. a Man of Good Sen{s obferve in the Dey- 
‘aiefs of ty, Verfion? How many Great Images offer themlely 


di Lucretivs did oftet wards « 
7 Phylicks into Ve: fe. His Poem is 


a eee, 









h 
*-> > ‘ 2 
i a wub a Panegyrick on the Four 2tém nes, andyproba- 
biste did ynot faegers the Formation of Gold and oie Me- 
talk: ‘This Piece amade him fo Famous in Greece, that the Au- 


thor of it was refpeéted asa Divinity. 







Ode, in the Prafe of #ievo, King of Sicily,, who had woy,the 
Prize of the Horfe Courfe; he begins with the moft Simple and 
Narural thing in the World, which is, that if he’ was to Sing 
the "Wonders of Nature, he wou'd, in Imitation ofEmpedoclet, 


World; bur being devoted to Celebrate the AGtions of Man- 
kind, the Olympick « ombat fhould be the Subicét of his Song; 
that beirg the Greateft of all Human Ations, and to fay that 
any orher Combat was as Excellent as the Olympick, wou'’d 
Be to pretend theres fome other Star in the Heavens, as Lu- 
Wifou: af the Sun. This is Pindar’s Thodghet, put in its Natu- 
ral Order, and as a Rhetorician'might have {aid it in Plain 
Profe = int Pindar as.a Poet, expreffes it thus; 

Theres notklng fo excellent as Warerg nothing’ more Shining than 
Golds and among other Riches it diftinguifhes. te felf, Uke a Fire 
ghar Sparkles in the. Night: Bur thon, my Genius, + fince "tis 
Combats thou art to Sing 3 dovnos. figure to shy felf, thar in the 
waft Defarts of rhe Skies, when "tus Day, + there’s any other Star 
tobe feen* fo Luminomgus the Sun, nor that xpon Earth, there's 
any ther Combat fo Excellent as the Olympith os 
“Here Pindar is Tranilated almoft Werd for Word; and t 
have only lent him the Phrafe, ‘upon Easth, which the Scale 
drew in (0 naturally, chat indeed. there’s no but one who 
does not know what Tranflating iss who wil? Cavil with me) 
on that) Account... ¥ don’t thefefore pretend, ig fo Litera! a 
‘Tranflation, co have preftry’d all the Scrength. of the Original; 


and’ \Miagnificence Of the Words And yet what. Majelty, what 


at fir Sight j Water, Gold, Fire, the Suu! What Siiblime Fi- 
“ i ; gures 





* The Particle 1 means in this Place as well. Since and as, as, 
If; es BEnedidd bas fhewn very well in she 3d Ode, mbere shefe Words 


Zasey Sc. are repeated. « = = 
‘4 The Latin Tranflasor bas not very well rendred this Place. Mode 
oxboee aide paetviy 2ceoy Ne contemplaris aliud vifibile Aftrum, 
which fooutd 0& thas explain'd® Ne puta quad videatir alitd A- 
ftrum, Don’t figure to thy felf, thacany other Srar is tobe fen. 





| 


” 





Poetry:” Who hay not oblerv’d, wich-what an 
ber of Srars 
Night 
when ; 
ning ogly @f this Qde, we conceive in fome Meafure all that Horace 
has given us to underftand, when he {ays Pindar ss like 4 great River,” 
thar flows with Boiling Waves, and thas from bis Month, as from a 
Deep Spring, comes an Jmenfe Trealure of Beautiful rbings. 
Fervet, immenfufque rit profundo 
4 Pindarus ore. 

Let us now examine®ht rt Perrault’s Tranflation, whichis 
as followSs Waser indeed is Very Good, aud Gold which Sparkles 
like Fire in the Melt, Shines wonderfully among she . Riches» whiehe 
render Men Proud: But thon my Genius, if thou deff 40 Sing. 
Combats, don’t Contemplate any Star more Luminous thay the Synge 
when "tis Day, in the Void of Air; For we can Sing no Combats,. 
thas ‘are more illuftrious than the Olympick, tall 

“Where can we meet with fuch a dull Piece o& Fuftian ? 

Watgr is indeed very Good, is a Familiar and Comical Way of. 
Speaking ; not at all.anfwerable to che Majefly ot Pindar > The. 

Grdodetson does. not in Greek fignifie Good fimply, buc Mar-. 
vellow, Diving, and Excellent among Excelent things. In Greek. 
oné may very well fay; Alexander and Celie were gears Buty 
tho e therefore Tranflate ir, that they were Good Mens. 
befides, Good Water in, Freeh is Means becaule that Way of. 
Speaking, is us'd in Mecdn and Vulgar Cafes: Ac che Sign of she 
Good Water; At the Good Water of Life. The Word indeedyia this. 
Place, is ftill more Familiar. and more Ridiculous; and not inn 
the Greek, where the yay and the de are a Sort of £ncliricks, 
which ferve eae to Support the, Veriification, And Gold which 
Sparkles. Tf théce was Gold which Sparkles inthe Greek, ‘twou'd 
make a Solecifins efbousroy muft be the fad eive tO puede. 
There’s no And in the Greek, nor any Which. Shines ‘wonder 
fully among the Riches, Wonderfully is here Burlefque: Tis not, 
in the sGreek, and fnells of che Irony in Monfieur Perrautt’s Mind, . 
which, he endeavotirs to impofe on Pindar’s Words, in Trane _ 
flating hem. Which renders them Proud. This is not in Pindar, 





“sho joins the Bpither"Proud to Richesy and that makega Beav- 


ciful, we; whereas in the ‘Tranflation there’s no Figure, 
and confequently no Poetry, But then gry Genius. Here Mon- 
liewr Perrault lofeshimfeif and. sis Author entirely, and eee Be 
3 : H 4 did = 
* The word Boileau yes. . 


ay 
el ars the Sky féems to be Peopled ip a 
and. on ‘the contrary, what a Vaft Solitude ® theres) — 
“Sun begins to° thew -hitnfelf? Thus, by the Begins’ = 
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